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Introduction 


In  1968  an  American  civil  rights  leader 
was  assassinated  although  he  advocated 
nonviolence,  and  an  imprisoned  American 
Negro  comedian  began  a  fast  to  the  death 
to  force  social  change.  Both  events  reflect 
the  life  and  career  of  Mohandas  Karam- 
chand  Gandhi,  a  man  who  successfully 
developed  a  unique  method  of  nonviolent 
resistance  and  who  was  called  by  his 
Indian  countrymen  “Father  of  the  Nation.” 

Gandhi  was  born  at  Porbandar  in  1869, 
the  son  of  the  prime  minister  to  the  Rajah 
of  that  area.  He  studied  law  in  London, 
practiced  briefly  in  India  and  then  went  to 
South  Africa,  where  he  spent  twenty-one 
years  and  became  the  champion  of  the 
rights  of  Indian  immigrants.  In  1915  he 
returned  to  India  and,  although  he  held 
no  public  office  for  most  of  his  life,  became 
a  leader  in  the  movement  for  Indian  in¬ 
dependence  from  Britain  and  was  then 
given  the  name  “Mahatma”  — Great  Soul. 
He  was  also  concerned  with  religious  and 
social  issues  in  his  nation  throughout  a 
long  career  which  ended  with  his  assassina¬ 
tion  in  1948  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight. 

Mohandas  Gandhi  went  to  South  Africa 
as  a  young  lawyer  in  1  893  to  work  in  Natal 
for  an  Indian  merchant  named  DadaSheth 
Abdullah.  Many  of  the  Indians  in  South 
Africa  were  laborers  who  had  agreed  to 
work  for  nothing  for  years  in  return  for 
being  brought  out  from  India  by  European 
farmers  and  mining  companies.  Gandhi 
became  concerned  about  the  ill-treatment 


of  these  indentured  laborers.  He  gave  up 
much  of  his  legal  work  and  tried  for  many 
years  to  improve  their  position.  Gandhi 
soon  became  unpopular  by  taking  the  side 
of  oppressed  Indians. 

Indians  had  opposed  British  rule  in  their 
country  for  some  time  before  Gandhi 
returned  to  his  home  in  1915,  but  they 
lacked  effective  leadership.  Gandhi’s  ex¬ 
ploits  in  South  Africa  had  received  wide 
publicity  and  great  things  were  expected 
of  him.  However,  shortly  after  his  return 
to  India,  Gandhi  went  to  live  in  a  small 
ashram,  a  settlement  with  a  school  that  he 
established  for  his  “family”  of  followers, 
teaching  them  to  spin  thread,  to  weave 
cloth,  and  to  live  by  his  ideals.  It  was  several 
years  before  he  became  active  politically, 
and  his  first  efforts  were  on  behalf  of 
small  groups  of  people  who  were  being 
ill-treated. 

However  in  1919,  Gandhi  called  a  na¬ 
tional  strike,  or  hartal,  in  protest  against  a 
series  of  repressive  acts.  This  was  to  be  the 
hrst  major  event  in  India’s  long  campaign 
for  independence.  The  response  was  far 
greater  than  even  Gandhi  had  expected;  it 
involved  remote  villages  that  Gandhi  and 
his  followers  had  never  visited,  as  well  as 
large  numbers  of  people  in  the  cities  and 
towns.  The  British  were  shocked  by  its 
success  and  reacted  violently. 

From  then  on  Gandhi  led  several  non¬ 
violent  campaigns  such  as  the  Salt  Cam¬ 
paigns.  Salt  was  a  British  monopoly  and  a 
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tax  was  imposed  on  this  basic  commodity. 
In  1930,  after  announcing  his  intentions 
to  the  British  Viceroy,  Gandhi  led  a  two- 
hundred  mile  march  to  the  seacoast  and 
ceremonially  broke  this  law,  which  the 
Indians  considered  unjust,  by  gathering 
salt  from  the  sea.  For  this  act,  he  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  His  arrest,  how¬ 
ever,  did  not  stop  the  efforts  of  his 
followers. 

The  British  government  decided  to 
give  some  control  over  India  to  elected 
representatives  of  the  Indian  people  and 
tried  for  several  years  to  draw  up  an 
acceptable  constitution.  The  Indian  Na¬ 
tional  Congress  was  the  only  popular 
organization  in  India  and  the  one  with 
which  Gandhi  was  most  concerned.  At 
first,  the  Congress  was  not  represented 
in  discussions  of  the  constitution,  for  all 
the  leaders  of  the  Congress  were  in  jail. 
At  a  second  attempt  to  involve  the  Con¬ 
gress  Gandhi  attended  as  its  only  represen¬ 
tative,  but  he  was  outvoted  by  Indian  and 
British  representatives  in  the  meetings.  In 
order  to  bring  about  a  settlement  of  dif¬ 
ferences  among  Indian  representatives 
and  an  equal  representation  of  all  Indians 
in  the  government,  Gandhi  fasted  for  six 
days  until  his  demands  were  met. 

India  received  independence  within  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  in  1947. 
However,  independence  was  accompanied 
by  a  division  of  the  country  to  form  the 
new  nations  of  India  and  Pakistan,  the 
latter  a  predominantly  Moslem  state.  The 
consequences  of  this  political,  religious 
and  territorial  division  prepared  the 
ground  for  the  events  surrounding 
Gandhi’s  assassination  in  January,  1948. 
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Reading  one1 


Color  Bar 


Gandhi  landed  in  Durban  in  Natal,  South  Africa,  in  1893. 
He  went  on  to  Pretoria,  the  capital  of  Transvaal,  where  he 
was  to  work  on  a  lawsuit  for  the  firm  of  Dada  Abdullah 
Sheth.  After  the  case  was  settled  he  went  back  to  Durban 
to  prepare  for  his  return  to  India.  In  Durban  he  saw  a 
newspaper  article  on  the  “Indian  Franchise  Bill,”  which 
took  the  right  to  vote  away  from  the  Indians.  Deciding  to 
fight  against  the  Franchise  Bill,  Gandhi  delayed  his  depar¬ 
ture  for  one  month  — a  delay  that  was  to  last  for  years. 
In  the  following  reading,  Gandhi  describes  the  difficulty  he 
had  in  obtaining  the  right  to  practice  law  in  South  Africa 
even  though  he  was  trained  in  London  and  had  experience 
in  India. 


I  applied  for  admission  as  an  advocate  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  I  held  a  certificate  of 
admission  from  the  Bombay  High  Court. 
The  English  certificate  I  had  to  deposit 
with  the  Bombay  High  Court  when  I  was 
enrolled  there.  It  was  necessary  to  attach 
two  certificates  of  character  to  the  applica¬ 
tion  for  admission,  and  thinking  that  these 
would  carry  more  weight  if  given  by  Euro¬ 
peans,  I  secured  them  from  two  well- 
known  European  merchants  whom  I  knew 
through  Sheth  Abdulla.  The  application 
had  to  be  presented  through  a  member  of 
the  bar,  and  as  a  rule  the  Attorney  General 
presented  such  applications  without  fees. 
I  called  on  him,  and  he  willingly  consented 
to  present  my  application. 


The  Law  Society  now  sprang  a  surprise 
on  me  by  serving  me  with  a  notice  opposing 
my  application  for  admission.  One  of  their 
objections  was  that  the  original  English 
certificate  was  not  attached  to  my  applica¬ 
tion.  But  the  main  objection  was  that,  when 
the  regulations  regarding  admission  of 
advocates  were  made,  the  possibility  of  a 
coloured  man  applying  could  not  have 
been  contemplated.  Natal  owed  its  growth 
to  European  enterprise,  and  therefore  it 
was  necessary  that  the  European  element 
should  predominate  in  the  bar.  If  coloured 
people  were  admitted,  they  might  grad¬ 
ually  outnumber  the  Europeans,  and  the 
bulwark  of  their  protection  would  break 
down. 
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The  Law  Society  had  engaged  a  dis¬ 
tinguished  lawyer  to  support  their  opposi¬ 
tion.  He  sent  me  word  through  Sheth 
Abdulla  to  go  and  see  him.  He  talked  with 
me  quite  frankly,  and  inquired  about  my 
antecedents,  which  I  gave.  Then  he  said: 

‘I  have  nothing  to  say  against  you.  I 
was  only  afraid  lest  you  should  be  some 
Colonial-born  adventurer.  And  the  fact 
that  your  application  was  unaccompanied 
by  the  original  certificate  supported  my 
suspicion.  There  have  been  men  who  have 
made  use  of  diplomas  which  did  not  belong 
to  them.  The  certificates  of  character  from 
European  traders  you  have  submitted  have 
no  value  for  me.  What  do  they  know  about 
you?  What  can  be  the  extent  of  their 
acquaintance  with  you?’ 

‘But,’  said  I,  ‘everyone  here  is  a  stranger 
to  me.  Even  Sheth  Abdulla  first  came  to 
know  me  here.’ 

‘But  then  you  say  he  belongs  to  the  same 
place  as  you?  If  your  father  was  Prime 
Minister  there,1  Sheth  Abdulla  is  bound  to 
know  your  family.  If  you  were  to  produce 
his  affidavit,  I  should  have  absolutely  no 
objection.  I  would  then  gladly  communi¬ 
cate  to  the  Law  Society  my  inability  to 
oppose  your  application.’ 

This  talk  enraged  me,  but  I  restrained 
my  feelings.  ‘If  I  had  attached  Dada 
Abdulla’s  certificate,’  said  I  to  myself,  ‘it 
would  have  been  rejected,  and  they  would 
have  asked  for  Europeans’  certificates.  And 
what  has  my  admission  as  advocate  to  do 
with  my  birth  and  my  antecedents?  How 
could  my  birth,  whether  humble  or  objec¬ 
tionable,  be  used  against  me?’  But  I 
contained  myself  and  quietly  replied: 

‘Though  I  do  not  admit  that  the  Law 
Society  has  any  authority  to  require  all 

1.  His  father  was  prime  minister  of  a  small  princely  state,  Porbandar. 


these  details,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  pre¬ 
sent  the  affidavit  you  desire.’ 

Sheth  Abdulla’s  affidavit  was  prepared 
and  duly  submitted  to  the  counsel  for  the 
Law  Society.  He  said  he  was  satisfied.  But 
not  so  the  Law  Society.  It  opposed  my 
application  before  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  ruled  out  the  opposition  without 
even  calling  upon  Mr.  Escombe2  to  reply. 
The  Chief  Justice  said  in  effect: 

‘The  objection  that  the  applicant  has  not 
attached  the  original  certificate  has  no  sub¬ 
stance.  If  he  has  made  a  false  affidavit,  he 
can  be  prosecuted,  and  his  name  can  then 
be  struck  off  the  roll,  if  he  is  proved  guilty. 
The  law  makes  no  distinction  between 
white  and  coloured  people.  The  Court 
has  therefore  no  authority  to  prevent 
Mr.  Gandhi  from  being  enrolled  as  an 
advocate.  We  admit  his  application.  Mr. 
Gandhi,  you  can  now  take  the  oath.’ 

I  stood  up  and  took  the  oath  before  the 
Registrar.  As  soon  as  I  was  sworn  in,  the 
Chief  Justice,  addressing  me,  said: 

‘You  must  now  take  off  your  turban,  Mr. 
Gandhi.  You  must  submit  to  the  rules  of 
the  Court  with  regard  to  the  dress  to  be 
worn  by  practising  barristers.’ 

I  saw  my  limitations.  The  turban  that 
I  had  insisted  on  wearing  in  the  District 
Magistrate’s  Court  I  took  off  in  obedience 
to  the  order  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Not 
that,  if  I  had  resisted  the  order,  the  resis¬ 
tance  could  not  have  been  justified.  But  I 
wanted  to  reserve  my  strength  for  fighting 
bigger  battles.  I  should  not  exhaust  my 
skill  as  a  fighter  in  insisting  on  retaining 
my  turban.  It  was  worthy  of  a  better  cause. 


2.  Harry  Escombe  was  the  attorney  general  of  the  Natal  government. 
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Hostile  Reception 


After  completing  three  years  in  Africa,  Gandhi  left  for 
India  to  arrange  for  moving  his  family  and  possessions  to 
South  Africa.  Six  months  later,  in  December,  1896,  he  sailed 
from  Bombay  to  Durban.  In  Durban,  his  ship  was  delayed 
for  quarantine,  for  there  had  been  cholera  in  Bombay. 
However,  the  quarantine  seems  to  have  been  ordered  for 
more  than  just  health  reasons:  the  white  population  of 
Durban  believed  Gandhi  was  a  troublemaker,  and  they  had 
been  agitating  for  repatriation  of  all  Indians  on  the  ship. 
Gandhi  recounts  his  reception  in  the  following  excerpts. 


After  twenty-three  days’  political  quaran¬ 
tine  in  the  bay,  the  ships  were  brought 
into  the  dock  and  the  passengers  began  to 
go  ashore. 

As  soon  as  we  landed,  some  European 
youngsters  recognized  me  and  shouted, 
‘Gandhi!  Gandhi!’  About  half  a  dozen 
men  rushed  to  the  spot,  and  joined  in  the 
shouting.  Mr.  Laughton1  feared  that  the 
crowd  might  swell,  and  he  hailed  a  rick¬ 
shaw.  I  had  never  liked  the  idea  of  being 
in  a  rickshaw.  This  was  to  be  my  first  ex¬ 
perience.  But  the  youngsters  would  not 
let  me  get  into  it.  They  frightened  the 
rickshaw  boy  out  of  his  life,  and  he  took 
to  his  heels.  As  we  walked  on,  the  crowd 
continued  to  swell,  until  it  became  impos¬ 
sible  to  proceed  further.  They  first  caught 
hold  of  Mr.  Laughton,  and  separated 

1.  A  well-known  lawyer  who  escorted  Gandhi  from  the  boat  into  town. 


him  from  me.  Then  they  pelted  me  with 
stones,  brickbats  and  rotten  eggs.  Someone 
snatched  away  my  turban,  whilst  others 
began  to  batter  and  kick  me.  I  fainted 
and  caught  hold  of  the  front  railings  of 
a  house,  and  stood  there  to  get  my  breath. 
But  it  was  impossible.  They  came  upon 
me  boxing  and  battering.  The  wife  of  the 
Police  Superintendent,  who  knew  me, 
happened  to  be  passing  by.  The  brave 
lady  came  up,  opened  her  parasol  though 
there  was  no  sun  then,  and  stood  between 
the  crowd  and  me.  This  checked  the  fury 
of  the  mob,  as  it  was  difficult  for  them  to 
deliver  blows  on  me  without  harming  Mrs. 
Alexander. 

Meanwhile  an  Indian  youth  who  had 
witnessed  the  incident  had  run  to  the 
police  station.  The  Police  Superintendent, 
Mr.  Alexander,  sent  a  posse  of  men  to 


t  M.  K.  Gandhi,  My  Early  Life  1869-1914,  Mahadev  Desai,  ed.  (London:  Oxford  University  Press,  1949). 
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ring  me  round,  and  escort  me  safely  to 
my  destination.  They  arrived  in  time.  The 
police  station  lay  on  our  way.  When  we 
reached  it,  the  Superintendent  asked  me 
to  take  refuge  in  the  station,  but  I  gratefully 
declined  the  offer.  ‘They  are  sure  to  quiet 
down  when  they  realize  their  mistake,’  I 
said.  ‘I  have  trust  in  their  sense  of  fair¬ 
ness.’  Escorted  by  the  police  I  arrived 
without  further  harm  at  Mr.  Rustomji’s2 
house.  I  had  bruises  all  over,  but  no 
abrasions  except  in  one  place.  Dr.  Dadi- 
barjor,  the  ship’s  doctor,  who  was  on  the 
spot,  rendered  the  best  possible  help. 

There  was  quiet  inside,  but  outside  the 
whites  surrounded  the  house.  Night  was 
coming  on,  and  the  yelling  crowd  was 
shouting,  ‘We  must  have  Gandhi!’  The 
quick-sighted  Police  Superintendent  was 
already  there  trying  to  keep  the  crowds 
under  control,  not  by  threats  but  by 
humouring  them. 

As  suggested  by  the  Superintendent,  I 
put  on  an  Indian  constable’s  uniform  and 
wore  on  my  head  a  deep,  metal  basin  hid¬ 
den  under  a  Madras  turban.  Two  detectives 
accompanied  me,  one  of  them  disguised 
as  an  Indian  merchant,  his  face  painted 
to  resemble  that  of  an  Indian.  I  forget 
the  disguise  of  the  other.  We  reached 
a  neighbouring  shop  through  a  by-lane, 
and  making  our  way  through  the  gunny 
bags3  piled  in  the  godown,4  escaped  by 
the  gate  of  the  shop,  and  threaded  our 
way  through  the  crowd  to  a  carriage  that 
had  been  kept  ready  at  the  end  of  the 
street.  In  this  we  drove  off  to  the  same 
police  station  where  Mr.  Alexander  had 
offered  me  refuge  a  short  time  before,  and 

2.  An  Indian  friend  with  whom  Gandhi’s  family  was  supposed  to  lodge. 

3.  Burlap  bags. 

4.  Name  given  to  a  warehouse  in  an  oriental  country. 


I  thanked  him  and  the  detective  officers. 

Whilst  I  had  been  thus  effecting  my 
escape,  Mr.  Alexander  had  kept  the  crowd 
amused  by  singing  the  tune: 

‘Hang  old  Gandhi 
On  the  sour  apple  tree.' 

When  he  was  informed  of  my  safe 
arrival  at  the  police  station,  he  thus  broke 
the  news  to  the  crowd:  ‘Well,  your  victim 
has  made  good  his  escape  through  the 
adjoining  shop.  You  had  better  go  home 
now.’  Some  of  them  were  angry,  others 
laughed,  some  refused  to  believe  the  story. 

The  crowd  broke  up  at  last,  most  of 
them  admiring  the  Superintendent’s  tact¬ 
ful  handling  of  the  situation,  and  a  few 
fretting  and  fuming. 

The  late  Mr.  Chamberlain,  who  was 
then  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
cabled  asking  the  Natal  Government  to 
prosecute  my  assailants.  Mr.  Escombe  sent 
for  me,  expressed  his  regret  for  the  in¬ 
juries  I  had  sustained  and  said:  ‘Believe 
me,  I  cannot  feel  happy  over  the  least 
little  injury  done  to  your  person.  I  am 
prepared  to  arrest  and  prosecute  them. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  also  desires  me  to  do  so.’ 

To  which  I  gave  the  following  reply: 

‘I  do  not  want  to  prosecute  anyone.  It 
is  possible  that  I  might  be  able  to  identify 
one  or  two  of  them,  but  what  is  the  use  of 
getting  them  punished?  Besides,  I  do  not 
hold  the  assailants  to  blame.  They  were 
given  to  understand  that  I  had  made 
exaggerated  statements  in  India  about  the 
whites  in  Natal,  and  calumniated  them. 
If  they  believed  these  reports  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  were  enraged.  The 
leaders,  and,  if  you  will  permit  me  to  say 
so,  you  are  to  blame.  You  could  have 
guided  the  people  properly,  but  you  also 
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believed  Reuter,5  and  assumed  that  I 
must  have  indulged  in  exaggeration.  I  do 
not  want  to  bring  anyone  to  book.  I  am 
sure  that  when  the  truth  becomes  known, 
they  will  be  sorry  for  their  conduct.’ 

‘Would  you  mind  giving  me  this  in 
writing?’  said  Mr.  Escombe.  ‘Because  I 
shall  have  to  cable  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
to  that  effect.  I  do  not  want  you  to  make 
any  statement  in  haste.  You  may,  if  you 
like,  consult  Mr.  Laughton  and  your 
other  friends  before  you  come  to  a  final 
decision. 

‘Thank  you,’  said  I.  ‘I  need  not  consult 
anyone.  I  had  made  my  decision  in  the 
matter  before  I  came  to  you.  It  is  my  con¬ 
viction  that  I  should  not  prosecute  the 
assailants  and  I  a'm  prepared  this  moment 
to  reduce  my  decision  to  writing.’ 

With  this  I  gave  him  the  necessary 
statement. 

On  the  day  of  landing,  a  representative 
of  the  Natal  Advertiser  had  come  to  in¬ 
terview  me.  He  had  asked  me  a  number 
of  questions,  and  in  reply  I  had  been  able 
to  refute  every  one  of  the  charges  that 
had  been  levelled  against  me. 

This  interview,  and  my  refusal  to  pro¬ 
secute  the  assailants,  produced  such  a 
profound  impression  that  the  Europeans 
of  Durban  were  ashamed  of  their  conduct. 
The  press  declared  me  to  be  innocent  and 
condemned  the  mob.  Thus  the  lynching 
ultimately  proved  to  be  a  blessing  for  me, 
that  is,  for  the  cause.  It  enhanced  the 
prestige  of  the  Indian  community  in  South 
Africa,  made  my  work  easier,  and  the 
experience  prepared  me  for  the  practice 
of  Satyagraha.6 

5,  International  news-gathering  agency  owned  by  the  British  until  1946. 

6.  Combination  of  two  Sanskrit  words,  truth  and  force,  that  crystallized 
Gandhi’s  ideas.  It  may  be  translated  as  “soul  force,”  “voluntary  sac¬ 
rifice,”  or  “nonviolent  resistance.” 
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Reading  threef 


Loyalty  to  Empire 


The  Boer  War  (1899-1902)  was  fought  between  the 
British  in  South  Africa  and  the  Boers,  descendants  of 
early  Dutch  settlers  in  South  Africa.  The  major  issue  in 
the  war  was  control  of  the  Transvaal,  an  area  rich  in  gold 
and  diamonds.  Boer  forces  surrendered  in  May,  1902. 
Transvaal  became  a  British  colony  and  was  given  self-rule  in 
1906.  The  following  account  is  by  Louis  Fischer,  an  Ameri¬ 
can  correspondent  and  author  who  knew  Gandhi  well. 


I  must  skip  many  other  experiences  of 
the  period  between  1897  and  1899  and 
come  straight  to  the  Boer  War. 

When  the  war  was  declared,  my  per¬ 
sonal  sympathies  were  all  with  the  Boers, 
but  I  believed  then  that  I  had  yet  no 
right,  in  such  cases,  to  enforce  my  in¬ 
dividual  convictions.  My  loyalty  to  the 
British  rule  drove  me  to  participation 
with  the  British  in  that  war.  I  felt  that,  if 
I  demanded  rights  as  a  British  citizen,  it 
was  also  my  duty,  as  such,  to  participate 
in  the  defence  of  the  British  Empire.  I 
held  then  that  India  could  achieve  her 
complete  emancipation  only  within  and 
through  the  British  Empire.  So  I  collected 
together  as  many  comrades  as  possible, 
and  with  very  great  difficulty  got  their 
services  accepted  as  an  ambulance  corps. 

The  average  Englishman  believed  that 
the  Indian  was  a  coward,  incapable  of 
taking  risks  or  looking  beyond  his  immedi¬ 


ate  self-interest.  Many  English  friends, 
therefore,  threw  cold  water  on  my  plan. 
But  Dr.  Booth  supported  it  whole¬ 
heartedly.  He  trained  us  in  ambulance 
work.  We  secured  medical  certificates  of 
fitness  for  service,  and  we  applied  at  last 
for  service  at  the  front.  The  Government 
thankfully  acknowledged  our  application, 
but  said  that  our  services  were  not  then 
needed. 

I  would  not  rest  satisfied,  however, 
with  this  refusal.  Through  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Booth,  I  called  on  the  Bishop 
of  Natal.  There  were  many  Christian 
Indians  in  our  corps.  The  Bishop  was 
delighted  with  my  proposal  and  promised 
to  help  us  in  getting  our  services  accepted. 

Time  too  was  working  with  us.  The  Boer 
had  shown  more  pluck,  determination  and 
bravery  than  had  been  expected;  and  our 
services  were  ultimately  needed. 

Our  corps  was  1,100  strong,  with  nearly 


t  M.  K.  Gandhi,  Gandhi,  An  Autobiography,  The  Story  of  My  Experiences  with  Truth  (Boston:  Beacon  Press,  1965). 
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40  leaders.  About  three  hundred  were 
free  Indians,  and  the  rest  indentured.  Dr. 
Booth  was  also  with  us.  The  corps  acquitted 
itself  well.  Though  our  work  was  to  be 
outside  the  firing  line,  and  though  we 
had  the  protection  of  the  Red  Cross,  we 
were  asked  at  a  critical  moment  to  serve 
within  the  firing  line.  The  reservation 
had  not  been  of  our  seeking.  The  au¬ 
thorities  did  not  want  us  to  be  within  the 
range  of  fire.  The  situation,  however,  was 
changed  after  the  repulse  at  Spion  Kop, 
and  General  Buller  sent  the  message  that, 
though  we  were  not  bound  to  take  the 
risk,  the  Government  would  be  thankful 
if  we  would  do  so  and  fetch  the  wounded 
from  the  field.  We  had  no  hesitation,  and 
so  the  action  at  Spion  Kop  found  us  work¬ 
ing  within  the  firing  line. 

Our  humble  work  was  at  the  moment 
much  applauded,  and  the  Indians’  prestige 
was  enhanced.  The  newspapers  published 
laudatory  rhymes  with  the  refrain,  ‘We 


are  sons  of  Empire  after  all.’ 

General  Buller  mentioned  with  apprecia¬ 
tion  the  work  of  the  corps  in  his  despatch, 
and  the  leaders  were  awarded  the  War 
Medal. 

The  Indian  community  became  better 
organized.  I  got  into  closer  touch  with 
the  indentured  Indians.  There  came  a 
greater  awakening  amongst  them,  and  the 
feeling  that  Hindus,  Musalmans,  Chris¬ 
tians,  Tamilians,  Gujaratis  and  Sindhis 
were  all  Indians  and  children  of  the  same 
motherland  took  deep  root  amongst  them. 
Everyone  believed  that  the  Indians’  griev¬ 
ances  were  now  sure  to  be  redressed.  At 
the  moment  the  white  man’s  attitude 
seemed  to  be  distinctly  changed.  The  re¬ 
lations  formed  with  the  whites  during  the 
war  were  of  the  sweetest.  We  had  come  in 
contact  with  thousands  of  tommies.1  They 
were  friendly  with  us  and  thankful  for 
being  there  to  serve  them. 

1.  British  soldiers. 


This  picture  of  Gandhi  and  his  wife  was  taken  in  1894.  Kasturbai  Gandhi  was  a  devoted  companion  and  a 
source  of  great  comfort  for  the  Mahatma. 
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Reading  four+ 


Soul  Force 


After  the  Boer  War,  Gandhi  again  returned  to  India,  but 
his  Indian  friends  in  Natal  had  him  pledge  before  leaving 
that  he  would  come  back  if  they  needed  him.  Back  in 
Bombay  he  tried  to  resume  his  law  practice,  but  an  urgent 
plea  for  help  from  his  friends  in  South  Africa  led  to  his 
return  to  Durban. 

This  selection  presents  Gandhi’s  moral  and  political 
philosophy  and  demonstrates  his  thought  in  action. 
Gandhi  finally  returned  to  India  in  1915  after  twenty-one 
years  in  South  Africa. 


Henry  Polak1  quotes  Gandhi  as  remarking 
in  South  Africa,  “Men  say  I  am  a  saint 
losing  myself  in  politics.  The  fact  is  I  am 
a  politician  trying  my  hardest  to  be  a  saint.” 
Actually  Gandhi’s  politics  are  indistinguish¬ 
able  from  his  religion.  “My  patriotism,”  he 
said,  “is  subservient  to  my  religion.”  In  pol¬ 
itics  he  cleaved  to  moral  considerations, 
and  as  a  saint  he  thought  his  place  was  not 
in  a  cave  or  cloister  but  in  the  hurly-burly 
of  the  popular  struggle  for  rights  and  the 
right.  Gandhi’s  religion  made  him  political, 
and  his  politics  were  religious. 

Saintly  politician  or  political  saint,  and 
with  all  the  added  effectiveness  which  re¬ 
nunciation  gave  him,  Gandhi  could  never 
have  achieved  what  he  did  in  South  Africa 

1.  One  of  Gandhi’s  very  close  friends. 


and  India  but  for  a  weapon  peculiarly  his 
own.  It  was  unprecedented,  indeed  it  was 
so  unique  he  could  not  find  a  name  for  it 
until  he  finally  hit  upon  “Satyagraha”: 
satya  means  truth,  the  equivalent  of  love, 
and  both  are  attributes  of  the  soul;  agraha 
is  firmness  or  force.  “Satyagraha”  is  there¬ 
fore  translated  Soul  Force. 

“Satyagraha,”  Gandhi  wrote,  “is  the  vin¬ 
dication  of  truth  not  by  infliction  of  suf¬ 
fering  on  the  opponent  but  on  one’s  self.” 
The  opponent  must  be  “weaned  from 
error  by  patience  and  sympathy.” 

Gandhi  never  sought  to  humiliate  or 
defeat  the  whites  in  South  Africa  or  the 
British  in  India.  He  wished  to  convert 
them.  He  hoped  that  if  he  practiced  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount,  General  Jan 


t  Louis  Fischer,  Gandhi,  His  Life  and  Message  for  the  World  (New  York:  The  New  American  Library,  Inc.,  1954). 
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Christiaan  Smuts2  would  remember  he 
was  a  Christian. 

Satyagraha  reverses  the  eye-for-an-eye- 
for-an-eye-for-an-eye  policy  which  ends  in 
making  everybody  blind  or  blind  with 
fury.  It  returns  good  for  evil  until  the 
evildoer  tires  of  evil.  In  South  Africa  and 
at  times  in  India,  Gandhi  showed  that 
ordinary  human  beings  were  capable  of 
high-mindedness  even  under  very  irrita¬ 
ting  circumstances. 

Satyagraha  received  its  first  test  when 
the  Transvaal  Government  Gazette  of  August 
22,  1906,  published  the  draft  of  an  act  re¬ 
quiring  all  Indian  men  and  women,  and 
children  above  the  age  of  eight  to  submit 
to  official  registration  and  fingerprinting 
on  pain  of  fines,  imprisonment,  and  de¬ 
portation  from  the  province.  The  same 
penalties  would  be  inflicted  on  any  Indian 
found  without  a  certificate  of  registration. 

Gandhi  told  a  mass  meeting  in  the 
Imperial  Theatre  of  Johannesburg  on 
September  11,  1906,  that  this  law  was 
directed  against  Indians  and  was  there¬ 
fore  an  affront  to  them  and  India.  “The 
government,”  he  asserted,  “has  taken  leave 
of  all  sense  of  decency,”  and  he  called  on 
the  audience  of  three  thousand  to  pledge 
defiance  of  the  ordinance  and  go  to  jail 
or,  if  need  be,  die.  He  warned  them  that 
the  struggle  would  be  long,  “But,”  he 
emphasized,  “I  can  boldly  declare  and  with 
certainty  that  so  long  as  there  is  even  a 
handful  of  men  true  to  their  pledge,  there 
can  be  only  one  end  to  the  struggle  — and 
that  is  victory.”  This  was  one  of  the  basic 
principles  of  Satyagraha:  Soul  Force  does 

2.  A  Boer  general  who  worked  hard  for  the  union  of  the  British  col¬ 
onies  in  South  Africa.  When  the  Union  of  South  Africa  became  part 
of  the  Commonwealth  of  Nations  in  1910,  Smuts  became  minister 
of  the  interior  under  Prime  Minister  Louis  Botha,  another  Boer 
general  who  decided  to  forget  the  past. 


not  depend  on  numbers.  It  depends  on 
the  degree  of  firmness. 

The  Asiatic  Registration  Act  was 
passed  on  J uly  3 1 ,  f  907.  Gandhi,  affirming 
that  “even  a  crooked  policy  would  in  time 
turn  straight  if  only  we  are  true  to  our¬ 
selves,”  led  his  countrymen  in  refusing  to 
register.  He  was  sentenced  to  two  months’ 
imprisonment.  Before  long,  an  emissary 
from  General  Smuts  came  to  the  jail  with 
an  offer  to  repeal  the  act  if  the  Indians 
registered  voluntarily.  Gandhi  was  con¬ 
ducted  to  Smuts’s  office  where,  in  prison 
uniform,  he  discussed  and  accepted  the 
proposal.  He  and  the  other  Indians  were 
then  released. 

Returned  to  Johannesburg,  Gandhi  en¬ 
countered  fierce  opposition  from  Indians 
who  said  the  act  should  be  revoked  first, 
before  registration.  “What  if  Smuts  breaks 
faith  with  us?”  they  demanded. 

“A  Satyagrahi,”3  he  replied,  “bids  good- 
by  to  fear.  He  is  therefore  never  afraid  to 
trust  the  opponent.  Even  if  the  opponent 
plays  him  false  twenty  times,  the  Satya¬ 
grahi  is  ready  to  trust  him  the  twenty-first 
time,  for  an  implicit  trust  in  human  nature 
is  the  very  essence  of  his  creed.”  He  then 
explained  his  readiness  to  compromise  on 
voluntary  registration:  To  bow  to  compul¬ 
sion  reduces  the  individual’s  dignity  and 
stature,  but  the  government’s  difficulties 
had  to  be  considered;  it  was  under  strong 
pressure  from  race-conscious  whites.  Reg¬ 
istration  was  designed  to  keep  Indians 
from  entering  Transvaal  illegally,  and, 
Gandhi  declared,  since  they  did  not  intend 
bringing  immigrants  into  the  province 
“surreptitiously  or  by  fraud,”  why  not 
register?  Collaboration  freely  given  was 
generous  and  hence  ennobling.  Therefore 

3.  Person  practicing  Satyagraha. 
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the  withdrawal  of  compulsory  registration 
altered  the  situation. 

At  the  meeting  where  these  remarks 
were  made,  a  giant  Pathan4  from  the  wild 
mountains  of  northwest  India  near  the 
Khyber  Pass  arose  and  shouted,  “We  will 
never  give  the  fingerprints  nor  allow 
others  to  do  so.  I  swear  with  Allah  as  my 
witness  that  I  will  kill  the  man  who  takes 
the  lead  in  applying  for  registration.” 

Gandhi  answered  that  he  would  be  the 
first  to  register.  The  Pathan  kept  his  word. 
As  Gandhi  was  proceeding  to  the  registra¬ 
tion  office,  Mir  Alam,  six  feet  tall  and  of 
powerful  build,  advanced  upon  Gandhi 
and  struck  him  heavily  on  the  head.  “I  at 
once  fainted  with  the  words  ‘Hey,  Rama’ 
(Oh,  God)  on  my  lips”  reads  Gandhi’s  own 
account.  Murmuring  these  same  words  he 
was  to  die  on  January  30,  1948. 

Mir  Alam  was  arrested  with  other  Pa- 
thans,  but  Gandhi  obtained  their  release. 
“They  thought  they  were  doing  right,”  he 
said,  “and  I  have  no  desire  to  prosecute 
them.” 

On  recovering  from  the  attack,  Gandhi 
registered  and  many  Indians  followed  his 
example.  What  was  his  embarrassment, 
therefore,  when  Smuts  refused  to  fulfill 
his  promise  to  repeal  the  compulsory  reg¬ 
istration  act.  “There  you  are,”  Indians 
taunted  Gandhi.  “We  have  been  telling 
you  that  you  are  very  credulous.” 

At  4  o’clock  on  August  16,  1908,  more 
than  two  thousand  Indians  congregated  in 
the  Hamidia  Mosque  in  Johannesburg,  and 
threw  their  registration  certificates  into  a 
huge  cauldron  filled  with  burning  paraffin. 
The  correspondent  of  the  London  Daily 
Mail  compared  it  to  the  Boston  Tea  Party. 

Presently  Gandhi  made  a  move  of  dra- 

4.  Pathans  belong  to  an  Indian  minority  group. 


matic  simplicity.  Indians  in  Natal  had  been 
asking  him  to  let  them  test  the  Transvaal 
immigration  ban.  He  chose  one  and  then 
another  and  then  more,  including  his 
eldest  son,  Harilal,  to  appear  peacefully 
at  the  Transvaal  frontier  post  and  try  to 
enter.  Each  was  arrested  and  given  three 
months  in  jail.  Gandhi  joined  them.  So  did 
scores  of  Indians  in  Transvaal  who  told 
the  police  they  had  no  certificates. 

To  get  a  jail  sentence,  a  Transvaal 
Indian  merely  had  to  leave  for  Natal 
province  and  return  home  to  Transvaal. 
This  violated  the  immigration  ban  and  was 
punished  with  one  to  three  months  in 
prison.  Some  Soul-Force  resisters  served 
eight  prison  terms,  courting  a  new  sen¬ 
tence  the  moment  they  had  served  the  old 
one.  At  one  time,  of  the  thirteen  thousand 
men,  women,  and  children  of  Indian 
descent  in  Transvaal,  twenty-five  hundred 
were  in  jail,  and  six  thousand  had  fled  the 
state.  No  end  was  in  sight. 

Gandhi  decided  to  create  “a  sort  of 
co-operative  commonwealth”  in  miniature 
where  civil  resisters  “would  be  trained  to 
live  a  new  simple  life  in  harmony  with 
one  another.”  Accordingly  Herman  Kal- 
lenbach,  the  second-in-command  of  the 
Satyagraha  movement,  a  tall,  thickset, 
square-headed  German  Jew  with  a  handle¬ 
bar  mustache  and  pince-nez,5  a  rich  archi¬ 
tect,  Buddhist,  pugilist,  wrestler,  a  man, 
in  Gandhi’s  words,  “of  strong  feelings, 
wide  sympathies,  and  childlike  simplicity,” 
bought  1100  acres  of  land  at  Lawley, 
twenty-one  miles  from  Johannesburg,  and 
gave  it  to  the  resisters  free.  Gandhi  called 
it  the  Tolstoy  Farm.6  He  and  his  family 
and  Kallenbach  came  to  live  there. 

5.  Eyeglasses  clipped  to  the  nose  by  a  spring. 

6.  The  farm  was  named  in  honor  of  the  famed  Russian  novelist  and 
philosopher  whom  Gandhi  greatly  admired. 
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Meanwhile,  the  resistance  movement 
settled  down  to  an  in-and-out-of-jail  rou¬ 
tine  relieved  by  austerity  on  the  farm. 
Nothing  much  happened.  Spirits  often 
flagged,  but  not  Gandhi’s.  When  Gopal 
Krishna  Gokhale,  outstanding  leader  of 
the  Indian  nationalist  movement  in  India, 
arrived  in  October,  1912,  to  survey  the 
South  African  scene  and  sternly  asked 
Gandhi  for  a  list  of  the  really  reliable 
resisters,  he  put  down  sixty-six  names  but 
admitted  that  their  number  might  drop  to 
sixteen.  These  he  called  his  “army  of 
peace.”  Yet  no  matter  how  thin  their  ranks, 
Gandhi  never  flinched.  The  government, 
he  was  certain,  would  yield  to  Soul  Force. 
Gokhale  had  great  influence  with  the 
people  of  India  and  their  British  rulers. 
The  new  Union  of  South  Africa  govern¬ 
ment  under  Generals  Botha  and  Smuts, 
hoping  he  would  carry  back  a  good  im¬ 
pression,  gave  him  a  warm  reception  and 
every  facility  for  touring  the  country.  They 
also  promised  to  lift  the  immigration  ban 
and  abolish  the  three-pound  annual  tax 
on  liberated  indentured  laborers. 

“I  doubt  it  very  much,”  Gandhi  said 
when  Gokhale  reported  this  pledge.  “You 
do  not  know  the  Ministers  as  I  do.” 

Gandhi  revered  Gokhale,  asserted  that 
he  “was  like  the  Ganges  in  whose  refresh¬ 
ing,  holy  waters  one  longed  to  bathe,” 
and  accepted  him  as  his  political  guru  or 
mentor,  but  he  would  not  defer  to  the 
opinions  of  anyone,  no  matter  how  exalted 
or  beloved,  if  he  deemed  them  wrong. 
Gokhale  regarded  the  Botha-Smuts  prom¬ 
ise  as  signalizing  the  end  of  the  South 
African  struggle.  He  accordingly  told 
Gandhi  to  “return  to  India  within  twelve 
months,  and  I  will  not  have  any  of  your 
excuses.”  Gandhi,  however,  was  stubborn, 


and  Gokhale  rebuked  him,  saying,  “You 
will  always  have  your  own  way.”  Yet  on 
returning  to  Bombay,  he  told  a  Town  Hall 
meeting  in  December,  1912,  that  “Gandhi 
has  in  him  the  marvelous  spiritual  power 
to  turn  ordinary  men  around  him  into 
heroes  and  martyrs.”  In  Gandhi’s  presence, 
he  added,  one  is  “ashamed  to  do  anything 
unworthy,”  indeed  one  is  “afraid  of  think¬ 
ing  anything  unworthy.”  Confronted  by 
prominent  men  like  Gokhale,  Gandhi 
felt  respect  and  humility,  even  awe,  but, 
wrapped  in  these  sentiments,  he  some¬ 
times  became  impervious  to  their  thoughts. 
He  was  diffident  yet  independent.  Self- 
confidence  filled  him  with  exuberant 
energy  and  a  radiance  which  no  critic  and 
of  course  no  follower  could  resist. 

Developments  proved  Gandhi  right. 
Smuts  soon  announced  in  the  House  of 
Assembly  that  the  European  employers  of 
contract  labor  in  Natal  would  not  permit 
the  lifting  of  the  three-pound  tax  on 
ex-serfs.  This  was  considered  a  breach  of 
the  Botha-Smuts  promise  to  Gokhale  and 
masses  of  indentured  and  former  inden¬ 
tured  Indians  volunteered  for  civil  diso¬ 
bedience. 

To  the  two  issues,  the  tax  and  the  ban 
on  immigration,  a  third  was  added  when 
a  Justice  of  the  Cape  Colony  Supreme 
Court  ruled  that  only  Christian  marriages 
were  legal.  “Then  I  am  not  your  wife,” 
Kasturbai7  exclaimed  with  horror.  In  effect 
Hindu,  Moslem,  and  Parsi8  marriages  were 
invalidated,  and  Indian  wives  were  con¬ 
cubines.  Large  numbers  of  women  joined 
the  active  resisters. 

Gandhi  planned  his  campaign.  As  a 

7.  Gandhi’s  wife. 

8.  The  Parsis  came  to  India  from  Persia  in  the  early  a.d.  700’s  to 
escape  Moslem  persecutions.  They  practice  a  religion  distinct  from 
Hinduism. 
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first  move,  a  group  of  Natal  “sisters”  were 
to  court  arrest  by  entering  the  Transvaal 
without  permission,  and  simultaneously 
a  group  of  Transvaal  “sisters”  would  enter 
Natal.  The  Natal  “sisters”  were  impris¬ 
oned;  indignation  flared  and  brought  new 
recruits.  The  Transvaal  “sisters,”  however, 
were  not  arrested.  Obeying  previous  in¬ 
structions,  they  proceeded  to  the  New¬ 
castle  coal  mines  and  urged  the  indentured 
Indian  miners  to  go  on  strike.  Thereupon 
the  government  arrested  the  women  and 
gave  each  a  three-months’  jail  sentence. 
The  strike  spread.  Gandhi  went  to  New¬ 
castle.  The  mine  owners  turned  off  the 
light  and  water  in  the  company  houses 
occupied  by  Indian  strikers. 

Believing  the  strike  would  last  a  long 
time,  Gandhi  advised  the  strikers  to  leave 
their  compounds,  taking  blankets  and 
some  clothing  with  them,  and  pitch  camp 
in  the  open.  In  a  few  days,  approximately 
five  thousand  Indians  were  living  under 
the  sky. 

Gandhi  finally  decided  to  march  them 
into  Transvaal  and  “see  them  safely  de¬ 
posited  in  jail.”  Before  breaking  up  camp, 
however,  he  telegraphed  the  government 
saying  it  could  arrest  the  “peace  army” 
right  away  before  they  started  for  Trans¬ 
vaal.  The  government  was  not  inclined  to 
do  him  any  such  favor.  A  week  later, 
Gandhi  telephoned  Smuts  in  Pretoria 
renewing  the  request  for  immediate  jail 
confinement  in  Natal  but  offering  to  send 
the  men  back  to  the  mines  if  the  three- 
pound  tax  was  revoked.  Smuts’  secretary 
said,  “General  Smuts  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  you.  You  may  dojust  as  you  please.” 

Gandhi  now  proposed  to  cross  over 
from  Natal  into  Transvaal  and  if,  as  he 
suspected,  the  Transvaal  government  too 


refused  to  open  its  jails  to  his  “army,” 
they  would  advance  on  Tolstoy  Farm  by 
eight  day-marches  of  twenty  miles  each. 
While  planning  the  invasion  (food  had  to 
be  shipped  to  every  halt)  he  warned  the 
resisters  of  impending  hardships  and 
pleaded  with  the  fainthearted  to  go  home. 

At  6:30  on  the  morning  of  November 
6,  1913,  Gandhi  counted  his  forces.  There 
were  2,037  men,  127  women,  and  57 
children.  “We  offered  prayers,”  Gandhi 
wrote,  “and  commenced  to  march  in  the 
name  of  God.” 

The  police  at  the  Transvaal  border 
allowed  the  marchers  to  pass.  Some  of 
the  women  carried  babies  on  their  hips 
or  backs.  Most  of  the  people  were  bare¬ 
footed.  They  were  a  motley  crowd  speak¬ 
ing  Tamil,  Telugu,  Gujarati,  Hindi  and 
other  Indian  languages  and  dressed  in 
different  Indian  costumes  but  all  loyal 
to  the  little  peace  general  whose  battle 
orders  were:  Do  not  resist  arrest;  submit 
to  police  flogging;  conduct  yourself  mor¬ 
ally  and  hygienically. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day,  Gandhi  was 
arrested  but  released  on  bail  because  of 
his  responsibility  for  the  marchers.  On  the 
second  night  he  was  again  arrested,  taken 
to  a  court,  and  freed.  On  the  fourth  night 
he  was  arrested  and  held.  The  trek  to 
Tolstoy  Farm  continued  without  him. 

The  next  morning,  when  they  reached 
Balfour,  the  marchers  were  herded  into 
waiting  trains  and  transported  back  to 
the  mines  in  Natal  where  they  were  forced 
into  wire-enclosed  stockades  guarded  by 
company  employees  sworn  in  as  special 
constables.  But  they  refused  to  descend 
to  the  coal  face. 

More  indentured  laborers  left  their  work 
in  sympathy  with  the  miners.  The  state 
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regarded  these  men  as  slaves  without  the 
right  to  strike  and  sent  soldiers  to  suppress 
them.  In  one  place  the  military  fired  and 
killed  and  wounded  several  Indians. 

Fifty  thousand  indentured  laborers 
were  now  on  strike;  several  thousand  free 
Indians  were  in  jail.  The  news  was  wired 
to  India,  which  roared  with  protest.  Lord 
Hardinge,  the  British  Viceroy,  in  a  strong 
speech  at  Madras,  broke  the  rule  of 
noninterference,  trenchantly  criticized  the 
South  African  authorities,  and  demanded 
a  commission  of  inquiry.  On  December  18, 
1913,  the  government  released  Gandhi 
and  Polak  and  Kallenbach,  who  had  been 
arrested  with  him.  “All  of  us,”  Gandhi 
commented,  “were  disappointed  upon  our 
release”;  civil  disobedience,  once  properly 
launched,  needs  no  leaders. 

At  the  same  time,  the  South  African 
government  appointed  a  commission  to 
inquire  into  the  grievances  of  Indian  resi¬ 
dents.  Gandhi  immediately  branded  it 
“a  packed  body  and  intended  to  hoodwink 
the  government  and  public  opinion  both 
of  England  and  India.”  Gandhi  proposed 
the  addition  to  the  commission  of  several 
Indians  or  pro-Indians. 

When  Smuts  refused  to  change  or  ex¬ 
pand  the  grievance  commission,  Gandhi 
announced  that  he  and  Indians  who  might 
wish  to  join  him  would  march  from 
Durban,  Natal,  on  New  Year’s  Day,  1914, 
and  invite  arrest. 

While  this  ugly  threat  of  a  new  Indian 
mass  march  hung  over  the  government’s 
head,  the  white  employees  of  all  South 
African  railways  went  on  strike.  Gandhi 
immediately  called  off  his  march.  Soul 
Force,  he  explained,  never  took  advantage 
of  the  opponent’s  weaknesses,  nor  did  it 
form  unnatural  alliances.  Civil  resisters 


hope  to  convince  the  brain  and  conquer 
the  heart  by  self-suffering,  sincerity,  and 
chivalry,  not  to  hurt,  humble  or  embitter 
the  adversary.  Messages  of  approval  and 
congratulation  poured  in  on  Gandhi  from 
India,  England,  and  South  Africa.  Smuts, 
busy  with  the  railway  strike  (martial  law 
had  been  proclaimed)  nevertheless  sum¬ 
moned  Gandhi  for  a  talk. 

The  talk  between  Smuts  and  Gandhi 
lengthened  into  negotiations.  Every  pas¬ 
sage  and  word  of  the  impending  agree¬ 
ment  was  dissected.  Finally,  on  June  30, 
1914,  the  two  subtle  men  exchanged  letters 
confirming  the  terms  of  their  pact.  The 
document,  translated  into  the  legal  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Indian  Relief  Bill,  was  sub¬ 
mitted  to  the  Union  Parliament  in  Cape 
Town  and  adopted  in  July  in  the  “non 
controversial  spirit”  for  which  Smuts  had 
pleaded. 

By  the  terms  of  the  settlement,  the 
three-pound  tax  on  former  indentured 
Indian  laborers  was  annulled  and  arrears 
canceled;  Hindu,  Moslem,  and  Parsi 
marriages  were  declared  valid;  Indians 
born  in  South  Africa  could  enter  the  Cape 
Colony,  but  free  movement  between  Union 
provinces  was  otherwise  prohibited;  in¬ 
dentured  contract  labor  would  cease  arriv¬ 
ing  from  India  in  1920;  free  Indians, 
however,  could  continue  to  enter,  and 
wives  could  come  from  India  to  join  their 
husbands. 

Gandhi  had  not  won  a  victory  over 
Smuts,  he  had  won  Smuts  over.  The  settle¬ 
ment  came  not  when  Smuts  had  no  more 
strength  to  fight  but  when  he  had  no  more 
heart  to  fight.  “You  can’t  put  twenty 
thousand  Indians  into  jail,”  Smuts  de¬ 
clared  at  the  time.  He  was  happy  when  the 
struggle  ended. 
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Himalayan  Miscalculation 


After  World  War  I  was  over,  the  wartime  strict  regulations 
suppressing  free  speech,  freedom  of  the  press  and  right 
of  assembly  were  made  into  law,  the  Rowlatt  Act,  and 
signed  by  the  viceroy  on  March  18,  1919.  Many  Indian 
leaders  were  indignant  and  Gandhi  called  it  a  “farce  of 
legal  formality.”  In  protest,  he  decided  to  put  to  use  on  a 
grand  scale  the  principles  of  satyagraha  in  the  form  of  a 
national  strike.  This  was  Gandhi’s  first  open  act  of  rebel¬ 
lion  against  the  British  government  in  India. 

Hartal  is  a  day  when  all  economic  activity  is  suspended; 
it  is  also  a  day-  of  prayer  and  fasting.  Interestingly,  the 
American  Revolution  began  in  a  similar  way;  on  June  1, 
1774,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  friends  proclaimed  a 
“day  of  fasting  and  prayer”  in  Virginia. 


When  [World  War  I]  ended  in  November, 
1918,  Indians  expected  a  restoration  of 
the  considerable  civil  liberties  they  enjoyed 
under  British  rule  in  normal  times.  They 
were  painfully  surprised  when  the  wartime 
rigors  were  continued  under  the  Rowlatt 
Act,  passed  by  the  New  Delhi  Imperial 
Legislative  Council  on  March  18,  1919. 
Calling  this  legislation  “unjust,  subversive 
of  the  principle  of  liberty,  and  destructive 
of  the  elementary  rights  of  the  individual 
on  which  the  safety  of  the  community  as 
a  whole  and  of  the  state  itself  is  based,” 
Gandhi  had  campaigned  against  it.  But  all 
protests  against  the  Rowlatt  Act  had  been 
ignored.  Indians  counted  for  nothing, 


Gandhi  counted  for  nothing.  What  to  do? 

One  morning  he  announced  to  his 
host,  Chakravarti  Rajagopalachari,  later 
Governor-General  of  India,  “Last  night 
the  idea  came  to  me  in  a  dream  that  we 
should  call  on  the  country  to  observe  a 
general  hartal.”  A  complete  suspension  of 
economic  activity  — shops  shut,  factories 
idle,  ships  unloaded,  banks  closed  — the 
hartal  would  bring  vast  masses  into  action 
and  demonstrate  their  unity,  discipline, 
and  force. 

A  hartal  lasts  a  day,  two,  or  three.  As  a 
pendant  to  it,  Gandhi  proposed  a  Saty¬ 
agraha  campaign  to  begin  with  prolonged 
resistance  to  the  Rowlatt  Act’s  limitations 


t  Louis  Fischer,  Gandhi,  His  Life  and  Message  for  the  World  (New  York:  The  New  American  Library,  Inc.,  1954). 
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on  civil  liberties.  They  planned,  as  a  first 
step,  to  sell  political  literature  banned  by 
the  government.  Gandhi  was  happy  when 
six  hundred  men  and  women  in  Bombay 
signed  the  Satyagraha  pledge.  Indians 
scoffed  at  the  small  number.  “The  proof 
of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating,”  Gandhi 
replied.  He. had  won  with  fewer  in  South 
Africa.  “Even  such  a  mighty  government 
as  the  Government  of  India,”  he  declared, 
“will  have  to  yield  if  we  are  true  to  our 
pledge.” 

The  hartal  was  enormously  successful. 
Gandhi  called  it  “a  most  wonderful  spec¬ 
tacle.”  But  he  did  not  yet  know  his  country¬ 
men;  he  had  underestimated  their  pen¬ 
chant  for  violence.  In  large  cities,  the 
hartal  was  accompanied  by  arson,  cutting 
of  telegraph  wires,  plundering  of  stores, 
blocking  of  trains,  and  physical  assaults 
on  Englishmen.  As  penance,  Gandhi  fasted 
three  days  and  asked  his  followers  to  fast 
twenty-four  hours.  Then  he  received 
further  news  of  violence  in  small  towns. 
Brusquely,  on  April  18,  1919,  he  called 
off  the  entire  Satyagraha  campaign.  It 
was  a  “Himalayan  miscalculation”  on  his 
part,  he  told  the  country.  “I  must  now 
pause  and  consider  how  best  to  meet  the 
situation.”  He  did  not  worry  about  losing 
“face”  by  admitting  error.  He  had  none 
of  the  dictator’s  yearning  for  infallibility. 
He  exaggerated  his  own  blunders  and 
minimized  his  neighbor’s.  Somebody  once 
suggested  that  he  might  lose  his  moral 
authority.  “Moral  authority  is  never  re¬ 
tained  by  attempting  to  hold  on  to  it,” 
was  his  retort.  “It  comes  without  seeking 
and  is  retained  without  effort.” 

The  worst  manifestation  of  post-hartal 
violence  occurred  in  the  Punjab1  prov- 

1.  A  northwestern  Indian  state. 


ince,  notably  in  Amritsar,  a  city  of  150,000 
sacred  to  the  bearded,  turbaned,  manly- 
looking  Sikhs,2  and  it  showed  how  dan¬ 
gerous  were  the  fires  smoldering  in  British 
and  Indian  hearts.  Two  hartals,  on  March 
30  and  April  6,  had  passed  without  inci¬ 
dent,  according  to  the  official  British 
Hunter  Commission  which  investigated 
the  affair:  “Europeans  could  and  did  walk 
unmolested  amongst  the  crowds.”  On 
August  9,  however,  the  authorities  ban¬ 
ished  from  the  province  two  Congress 
party  leaders.  “Starting  in  anger  at  the 
action  of  the  government  in  deporting  the 
two  local  politicians,”  reads  the  Hunter 
Report,  “a  mob  raged  through  the  streets 
and  three  prominent  Englishmen  were 
killed.” 

Two  days  later,  Brigadier  General 
Reginald  E.  H.  Dyer,  a  regular  British 
Army  officer  born  in  India  and  an  old 
India  hand,  took  command  in  Amritsar, 
and  on  April  12  issued  a  proclamation 
forbidding  processions  and  meetings.  But, 
says  the  Hunter  Report,  “it  is  evident  that 
in  many  parts  of  the  city  the  proclamation 
was  not  read.” 

Then  the  Hunter  Report  tells  the  story 
of  the  April  1 3th  Jallian walla  Bagh  massa¬ 
cre  which  shaped  events  in  subsequent 
years  and  is  indelibly  written  into  Indian 
history.  “About  one  o’clock,”  the  text 
asserts,  “General  Dyer  heard  that  the 
people  intended  to  hold  a  big  meeting 
about  four-thirty  p.m.” 

“When  examined  by  us,”  the  Hunter 
Report  states,  “he  (Dyer)  explained  that 
his  mind  was  made  up  as  he  came  along  in 
his  motor  car;  if  his  orders  against  holding 
a  meeting  were  disobeyed  he  was  going  to 
fire  at  once.” 

2.  Followers  of  Sikkhism,  a  religion  of  the  Punjab. 
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“I  had  made  up  my  mind,”  he  testified, 
“I  would  do  all  the  men  to  death.” 

Jallianwalla  Bagh,  the  Report  says,  “is 
a  rectangular  piece  of  unused  ground,  cov¬ 
ered  to  some  extent  by  building  materi¬ 
als  and  debris.  It  is  almost  entirely  sur¬ 
rounded  by  walls  of  buildings.  The 
entrances  and  exits  to  it  are  few  and  im¬ 
perfect.  ...  At  the  end  at  which  General 
Dyer  entered  there  is  raised  ground  on 
each  side  of  the  entrance.  A  large  crowd 
had  gathered  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
Bagh  and  were  being  addressed  by  a  man 
on  a  raised  platform  about  150  yards  from 
where  General  Dyer  stationed  his  troops.” 
The  Report  estimates  that  there  were 
between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  people 
in  the  Bagh.  “None  of  them  were  provided 
with  firearms,  although  some  of  them  may 
have  been  carrying  sticks,”  the  Report 
affirms. 

Dyer  went  to  the  Bagh  with  twenty-five 
Gurkha  soldiers  from  Nepal  and  twenty- 
five  Baluchis  from  Baluchistan  armed  with 
rifles,  forty  Gurkhas  armed  only  with 
knives,  and  two  armored  cars. 

The  Hunter  Commission’s  cross- 
examination  of  Dyer  reads: 

“Question:  Supposing  the  passage  was 
sufficient  to  allow  the  armored  cars  to  go 
in,  would  you  have  opened  fire  with  the 
machine  guns?  Answer:  I  think,  probably, 
yes.” 

The  armored  cars  were  too  big,  so,  the 
Report  continues,  “As  soon  as  General  Dyer 
entered  the  Bagh,  he  stationed  twenty-five 
troops  on  one  side  of  the  higher  ground 
at  the  entrance  and  twenty-five  troops  on 
the  other  side.  Without  giving  the  crowd 
warning  to  disperse,  which  he  considered 
unnecessary  as  they  were  in  breach  of  his 
proclamation,  he  ordered  his  troops  to 


fire  and  the  firing  continued  for  about 
ten  minutes. 

“As  the  firing  commenced  the  crowd 
began  to  disperse.  In  all  1,650  rounds  were 
fired. . . .  The  fire  was  individual  and  not 
volley  fire  . . .  approximately  379  people 
were  killed”  and,  the  Commission  esti¬ 
mated,  about  three  times  as  many  wound¬ 
ed.  That  makes  1,137  wounded,  plus  379 
dead,  or  1,516  casualties  for  1,650  bullets. 
The  crowd  was  a  perfect  target.  The  multi¬ 
tude  had  rushed  toward  the  side  of  the 
Bagh  with  the  lowest  wall,  which  was  five 
feet  high.  Dyer  ordered  his  men  to  aim 
at  that  spot.  The  Report  on  Dyer’s  testi¬ 
mony  reads: 

“Question:  From  time  to  time  you 
changed  your  firing  and  directed  it  to  the 
place  where  the  crowd  was  thickest? 
Answer:  That  is  so.” 

General  Dyer’s  own  dispatch  to  his 
military  superiors,  which  is  quoted  in  the 
Hunter  Report  with  his  italics,  asserts, 
“It  was  no  longer  a  question  of  merely  dispers¬ 
ing  the  crowd,  but  one  of  producing  a  suffi¬ 
cient  moral  effect  not  only  on  those  who 
were  present,  but  more  especially  through¬ 
out  the  Punjab.  There  could  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  of  undue  severity.” 

“I  thought  I  would  be  doing  a  jolly  lot 
of  good,”  was  Dyer’s  airy  summary  of  the 
massacre  at  Jallianwalla  Bagh.  But  the 
Hunter  Commission  decided  that,  “This 
was  unfortunately  a  mistaken  conception 
of  his  duty.” 

Gandhi  answered  the  Amritsar  massacre 
with  a  policy:  non-co-operation.  Boycott 
British  goods,  British  honors,  British 
courts,  British  schools,  British  jobs.  He 
advocated  this  procedure  at  a  Moslem 
conference  in  New  Delhi  in  November, 
1919. 
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In  December,  1919,  the  King  announced 
the  Montagu-Chelmsford3  reforms,  under 
which  some  provincial  ministries  would  be 
handed  over  to  Indians.  “A  new  era  is 
opening,”  the  monarch  proclaimed. 

Gandhi  asked  the  Congress  session  to 
approve  the  reforms  and  help  implement 
them.  He  abandoned  non-co-operation, 
which  he  had  proposed  a  month  earlier, 
and  counseled  co-operation.  “To  trust  is 
a  virtue,”  he  argued,  “It  is  weakness  that 
begets  distrust,”  and  he  knew  Indians  did 
not  want  to  be  thought  weak. 

Gandhi’s  authority  was  growing.  He  was 
middle  class,  and  the  Indian  middle  class 
had  followed  him  into  politics.  Middle- 
class  delegates  predominated  at  the  1919 
and  subsequent  annual  Congress  meetings. 
The  poor  also  attended. 

Congress,  accordingly,  adopted  a  resolu¬ 
tion  favoring  the  Montagu-Chelmsford 
reforms. 

But  Tilak,  Jinnah,  and  other  leading 
nationalists  opposed  the  reforms  (which 
were  a  far  cry  from  Dominion  status), 
and  postwar  disillusionment  with  British 
promises  was  running  high.  The  younger 
generation  had  little  trust  in  the  British 
Empire.  Lord  Chelmsford,  the  Viceroy, 
had  exonerated  Dyer,  and  the  Hunter 
Report,  while  condemning  the  general, 
recommended  no  measures  against 
Dyerism. 

Gandhi  returned  to  his  earlier  policy 
of  non-co-operation.4  In  December,  1920, 
the  annual  Congress  convention  at  Nagpur, 
reversing  its  decision  of  the  year  before, 
voted  against  collaboration  with  the 
British.  Gandhi  thereupon  sent  his  two 

3.  Montagu  and  Chelmsford  were  the  authors  of  these  reforms. 

4.  A  contributing  factor  in  Gandhi’s  change  of  policy  was  the  failure 
of  the  British  administration  in  India  to  implement  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  Reforms. 


South  African  medals5  to  the  Viceroy  with 
a  letter  saying,  “I  can  retain  neither  respect 
nor  affection  for  a  government  which  has 
been  moving  from  wrong  to  wrong  in 
order  to  defend  its  immorality.” 

This  change  from  love  of  to  the  rejection 
of  the  British  Empire  — momentous  in 
Gandhi’s  and  India’s  life  —  grew  out  of 
the  Jallianwalla  blood  bath.  The  interval 
of  trusting  co-operation,  reflecting  the 
Mahatma’s  congenital  preference  for 
peaceful  accommodation,  was  quickly 
closed  by  country-wide  anger.  The  actions 
of  Gandhi  were  often  shaped  by  a  fear 
that  if  he  did  not  lead  the  people,  ugly 
passions  would.  His  strategy  on  such 
occasions  was  to  advance  toward  the  popu¬ 
lar  goal  but  insist  on  his  own  methods.  At 
the  Nagpur  Congress  session  in  December, 
1920,  Gandhi  accordingly  promised  that 
if  India’s  non-co-operation  remained  non¬ 
violent,  self-government  would  arrive  in 
a  year. 

Gandhi  carried  diis  message  to  the 
people.  Motilal  Nehru6  abandoned  his 
lucrative  law  practice,  discontinued  the 
use  of  alcohol,  and  became  a  total  non- 
co-operator.  C.  R.  Das,  the  leader  of  the 
Calcutta  bar,  Vallabhbhai  Patel,  a  very 
rich  Ahmedabad  attorney,  Jawaharlal 
Nehru,7  and  hundreds  of  others  quit  the 
British  courts  forever.  University  youth 
left  their  classrooms.  Teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents  went  into  the  villages  to  preach 
non-co-operation,  which,  for  peasants, 
meant  nonpayment  of  taxes  and  non¬ 
consumption  of  liquors  — a  double  blow 
at  the  government’s  revenue. 

For  seven  months  Gandhi  toured  the 

5.  These  medals  were  awarded  for  his  work  in  South  Africa  and  his 
participation  in  the  Boer  War. 

6.  Grandfather  of  the  present  prime  minister  of  India,  Indira  Gandhi. 

7.  Son  of  Motilal,  was  closely  associated  with  Gandhi’s  work. 
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countryside  in  torrid,  humid  weather, 
moving  in  hot,  crowded,  dirty  trains  and 
addressing  mass  assemblies  of  a  hundred 
thousand  or  more,  who,  in  those  pre¬ 
microphone  days,  could  only  hope  to  be 
reached  by  his  spirit.  Clamoring  multi¬ 
tudes  everywhere  demanded  a  view  of  the 
Mahatma. 

Gandhi’s  long  propaganda  journey  for 
non-co-operation  had  all  the  attributes 
of  religious  revivalism.  He  told  audiences 
they  must  not  wear  foreign  clothing,  and 
when  they  applauded  he  asked  them  to 
strip  off  all  wearing  apparel  made  abroad 
and  pile  it  in  front  of  him.  To  this  heap 
of  shirts,  trousers,  coats,  caps,  shoes,  and 
underwear  Gandhi  then  set  a  match  and 
as  the  flames  ate  their  way  through  the 
imported  goods,  he  begged  everybody  to 


spin  and  weave  their  own  clothing.  He 
himself  took  to  spinning  half  an  hour 
per  day.  He  called  daily  spinning  “a 
sacrament”  which  turned  the  spinner’s 
mind  “Godward.”  Soon  no  Indian  came 
into  his  presence  wearing  anything  but 
homespun. 

The  year  passed  without  the  self-govern¬ 
ment  promised  by  Gandhi.  Many  national¬ 
ists  counseled  open  rebellion  against 
British  rule.  Dissension  in  Congress 
mounted;  the  Mahatma’s  emphasis  on 
spinning,  temperance,  and  verbal  defiance 
of  the  state  was  ridiculed.  Especially  the 
youth  demanded  action. 

In  December,  1921,  and  January,  1922, 
ten  thousand  Indians  were  imprisoned 
for  political  offenses.  Motilal  Nehru,  C.  R. 
Das,  and  hundreds  of  other  top  Congress- 


Upon  their  release  from  jail  in  1925,  seditionists  were  paraded  through  Delhi.  Townsmen  regarded  them  as 
martyrs  in  the  cause  of  Indian  independence  and  gave  them  garlands  of  flowers  for  their  valor. 
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men  were  already  in  jail.  In  several 
provinces  peasants  had  launched  spon¬ 
taneous  nontax  movements.  India  was  in 
an  ugly  mood. 

To  impress  Britain  and  to  satisfy  his 
own  and  India’s  need  for  action,  Gandhi 
now  initiated  a  civil  disobedience  campaign 
in  the  county  of  Bardoli  (population 
87,000),  near  Bombay,  where  he  could 
personally  supervise  the  experiment.  On 
February  1,  1922,  he  informed  Lord 
Reading,  the  new  Viceroy,  of  his  plan. 

The  Bardoli  experiment  had  hardly 
commenced  when,  on  February  8,  news 
reached  Gandhi  of  an  atrocity  committed 
three  days  earlier  in  a  small  town  called 
Chauri  Chaura,  in  the  United  Provinces, 
eight  hundred  miles  from  Bardoli.  A  legal 
procession  took  place,  “But,”  as  Gandhi 
reported  in  Young  India,  “when  the  pro¬ 
cession  had  passed,  the  stragglers  were 
interfered  with  and  abused  by  the  con¬ 
stables.  The  former  cried  out  for  help. 
The  mob  returned.  The  constables  opened 
fire.  The  little  ammunition  they  had  was 
exhausted  and  they  retired  to  the  Thana 
(city  hall)  for  safety.  The  mob,  my  infor¬ 
mant  tells  me,  therefore  set  fire  to  the 
Thana.  The  self-imprisoned  constables 
had  to  come  out  for  dear  life  and  as  they 
did  so  they  were  hacked  to  pieces  and  the 
mangled  remains  were  thrown  into  the 
raging  flames.” 

This  “brutal  murder”  of  twenty-two 
policemen  was  a  “bad  augury,”  Gandhi 
declared.  He  accordingly  suspended  the 
Bardoli  disobedience  effort  and  pro¬ 
hibited  any  defiance  of  the  government 
anywhere  in  India. 

“Let  the  opponent  glory  in  our  humilia¬ 
tion  or  so-called  defeat,”  he  cried.  “It 
is  better  to  be  charged  with  cowardice 


and  weakness  than  to  be  guilty  of  denial 
of  our  oath  and  to  sin  against  God.  It  is 
a  million  times  better  to  appear  untrue 
before  the  world  than  to  be  untrue  to 
ourselves.” 

At  a  word  from  Gandhi,  India  would 
have  risen  in  revolt.  There  were  ex¬ 
tremists  who  said  that  Britain  could  be 
driven  from  the  land.  The  world  was  still 
deep  in  postwar  turmoil  and  England 
faced  difficult  crises  in  many  parts  of  the 
globe.  But  Gandhi  would  not  purchase 
independence  at  the  price  of  national 
blood-drenching;  a  free  India  born  in 
murder  would  bear  the  mark  on  her  fore¬ 
head  for  decades.  He  sacrificed  the  end, 
doubtful  in  any  case  at  that  time,  because 
bad  means  would  poison  it. 

Having  canceled  civil  disobedience, 
forsworn  rebellion,  and  forbidden  open 
hostility  to  the  state,  Gandhi  was  disarmed, 
and  Lord  Reading  arrested  him. 

In  an  article  in  his  weekly,  Young  India, 
on  March  9,  1922,  entitled,  “If  I  Am 
Arrested,”  Gandhi  wrote,  “Rivers  of  blood 
shed  by  the  government  cannot  frighten 
me,  but  I  should  be  deeply  pained  even 
if  the  people  did  so  much  as  abuse  the 
government  for  my  sake  or  in  my  name. 
It  would  be  disgracing  me  if  the  people 
lost  their  equilibrium  on  my  arrest.”  He 
was  arrested  on  March  10,  at  10:30  p.m. 

The  judge  sentenced  Gandhi  to  six 
years  in  prison.8  When  the  court  adjourned 
most  of  the  spectators  fell  at  Gandhi’s 
feet  and  wept.  Gandhi  smiled  as  he  was 
led  away  to  jail. 

This  was  not  the  last  time  the  British 
arrested  and  imprisoned  Gandhi.  But  it 
was  the  last  time  they  tried  him. 

8.  Gandhi  was  in  solitary  confinement  in  Yeravda  Jail  from  March 
20,  1922  to  January  12,  1924. 
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Reading  six* 


On  Trial 


Gandhi’s  trial  took  place  in  Ahmedabad  on  March  18, 
1922.  He  was  charged  with  publishing  three  seditious 
articles  in  the  magazine  Young  India.  In  his  statement, 
Gandhi  explained  what  made  him  turn  from  a  loyal  sub¬ 
ject  into  a  rebel.  His  words  carried  a  strong  impact  on 
the  British  and  Indian  population.  The  following  excerpt 
is  by  E.  Stanley  Jones,  an  American  missionary  to  India. 


The  Mahatma’s  statement: 

Before  I  read  this  statement,  I  would  like 
to  state  that  I  entirely  endorse  the  learned 
advocate-general’s  remarks  in  connection 
with  my  humble  self.  It  is  the  most  painful 
duty  with  me,  but  I  have  to  discharge  that 
duty  knowing  the  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  my  shoulders,  and  I  wish  to  endorse 
all  the  blame  that  the  learned  advocate- 
general  has  thrown  on  my  shoulders  in 
connection  with  the  Bombay,  Madras,  and 
Chauri  Chaura  occurrences.  Thinking  over 
these  deeply  and  sleeping  over  them,  night 
after  night,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  dissoci¬ 
ate  myself  from  the  diabolical  crimes  of 
Chauri  Chaura,  or  the  mad  outrages  of 
Bombay.  He  is  quite  right  when  he  says  that, 
as  a  man  of  responsibility,  a  man  having 
received  a  fair  share  of  education,  having 
had  a  fair  share  of  experience  of  this  world, 
I  should  have  known  the  consequences  of 
every  one  of  my  acts.  I  know  that  I  was 
playing  with  fire.  I  ran  the  risk,  and  if  I  was 
set  free,  I  would  still  do  the  same.  I  have 
felt  it  this  morning,  that  I  would  have  failed 


in  my  duty  if  I  did  not  say  what  I  said  here 
just  now. 

I  wanted  to  avoid  violence;  I  want  to  avoid 
violence.  Nonviolence  is  the  first  article  of 
my  faith.  It  is  also  the  last  article  of  my 
creed.  But  I  had  to  make  my  choice.  I  had 
either  to  submit  to  a  system  which  I  con¬ 
sidered  had  done  an  irreparable  harm  to  my 
country,  or  incur  the  risk  of  the  mad  fury 
of  my  people  bursting  forth  when  they 
understood  the  truth  from  my  lips.  I  know 
that  my  people  have  sometimes  gone  mad. 
I  am  deeply  sorry  for  it,  and  I  am  therefore 
here  to  submit,  not  to  a  light  penalty,  but  to 
the  highest  penalty.  I  do  not  ask  for  mercy. 
I  do  not  plead  any  extenuating  act.  I  am 
here,  therefore,  to  invite  and  cheerfully 
submit  to  the  highest  penalty  that  can  be 
inflicted  upon  me  for  what  in  law  is  a  delib¬ 
erate  crime,  and  what  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  highest  duty  of  a  citizen.  The  only  course 
open  to  you,  the  judge,  is,  as  I  am  just  going 
to  say  in  my  statement,  either  to  resign  your 
post  or  inflict  on  me  the  severest  penalty,  if 
you  believe  that  the  system  and  law  you  are 
assisting  to  administer  are  good  for  the 


t  E.  Stanley  Jones,  Mahatma  Gandhi:  An  Interpretation  (New  York:  Abington  Press,  1948). 
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people.  I  do  not  expect  that  kind  of  con¬ 
version,  but  by  the  time  I  have  finished  with 
my  statement,  you  will  perhaps  have  a 
glimpse  of  what  is  raging  within  my  breast 
to  run  this  maddest  risk  which  a  sane  man 
can  run. 

I  owe  it,  perhaps,  to  the  Indian  public  and 
to  the  public  in  England  that  I  should  ex¬ 
plain  why  from  a  staunch  loyalist  and  co- 
operator  I  have  become  an  uncompromising 
disaffectionist  and  non-co-operator.  To  the 
court,  too,  I  should  say  why  I  plead  guilty 
to  the  charge  of  promoting  disaffection 
towards  the  government  established  by  law 
in  India. 

My  public  life  began  in  1893  in  South 
Africa  in  troubled  weather.  My  Erst  contact 
with  British  authority  in  that  country  was 
not  of  a  happy  character.  I  discovered  that 
as  a  man  and  an  Indian  I  had  no  rights.  More 
correctly,  I  discovered  that  I  had  no  rights 
as  a  man  because  I  was  an  Indian. 

But  I  was  not  baffled.  I  thought  that  this 
treatment  of  Indians  was  an  excrescence 
upon  a  system  that  was  intrinsically  and 
mainly  good.  I  gave  the  government  my 
voluntary  and  hearty  co-operation,  criticizing 
it  freely  where  I  felt  it  was  faulty,  but  never 
wishing  its  destruction. 


Consequently,  when  the  existence  of  the 
Empire  was  threatened  in  1899  by  the  Boer 
challenge,  I  offered  my  services  to  it,  raised 
a  volunteer  ambulance  corps,  and  served 
at  several  actions  that  took  place  for  the 
relief  of  Ladysmith.1  Similarly  in  1906,  at 
the  time  of  the  Zulu  revolt,  I  raised  a 
stretcher-bearing  party  and  served  till  the 
end  of  the  rebellion.  On  both  these  occa¬ 
sions  I  received  medals,  and  was  even 
mentioned  in  dispatches.  For  my  work  in 
South  Africa,  I  was  given  by  Lord  Hardinge 
a  Kaiser-i-Hind  Gold  Medal.  When  the  war 
broke  out  in  1914  between  England  and 
Germany,  I  raised  a  volunteer  ambulance 
corps  in  London,  chiefly  students.  Its  work 
was  acknowledged  by  the  authorities  to  be 
valuable.  Lastly,  in  India,  when  a  special 
appeal  was  made  at  the  War  Conference 
in  Delhi  in  1918  by  Lord  Chelmsford  for 
recruits,  I  struggled  at  the  cost  of  my  health 
to  raise  a  corps  in  Khaira,  and  the  response 
was  being  made  when  the  hostilities  ceased 
and  orders  were  received  that  no  more  re¬ 
cruits  were  wanted.  In  all  these  efforts  at 
service  I  was  actuated  by  the  belief  that  it  was 
possible  by  such  service  to  gain  a  status  of  full 
equality  in  the  Empire  for  my  countrymen. 

1.  Town  in  Natal. 


Many  of  Gandhis  followers  were  so  devoted  to  securing  freedom  for  India  that  they  considered  it  an  honor  to 
be  jailed  for  civil  disobedience. 
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The  first  shock  came  in  the  shape  of  the 
Rowlatt  Act,  a  law  designed  to  rob  the  people 
of  all  real  freedom.  I  felt  called  upon  to 
lead  an  intensive  agitation  against  it.  Then 
followed  the  Punjab  horrors,  beginning 
with  the  massacre  at  Jallianwala  Bagh  and 
culminating  in  crawling  orders,2  public 
floggings,  and  other  indescribable  humilia¬ 
tions.  I  discovered  too  that  the  plighted 
word  of  the  Prime  Minister  to  the  Moslems 
of  India  regarding  the  integrity  of  Turkey 
and  the  holy  places  of  Islam  was  not  likely 
to  be  fulfilled.3  But  in  spite  of  forebodings 
and  the  grave  warnings  of  friends,  at  the 
Amritsar  Congress  in  1919  I  fought  for 
co-operation  and  for  working  the  Montagu- 
Chelmsford  reforms,  hoping  that  the  Prime 
Minister  would  redeem  his  promise  to  the 
Indian  Moslems,  that  the  Punjab  wound 
would  be  healed,  and  that  the  reforms, 
inadequate  and  unsatisfactory  though  they 
were,  marked  a  new  era  of  hope  in  the  life 
of  India. 

But  all  that  hope  was  shattered.  The 
Khilafat  promise  was  not  to  be  redeemed. 
The  Punjab  crime  was  whitewashed;  and 
most  of  the  culprits  went  not  only  unpunished 
but  remained  in  service,  continued  to  draw 
pensions  from  the  Indian  revenues,  and  in 
some  cases  were  even  rewarded;  I  saw  too 
that  not  only  did  the  reforms  not  mark  a 
change  of  heart,  but  they  were  only  a 
method  of  further  draining  India  of  her 
wealth  and  of  prolonging  her  servitude. 

I  came  reluctantly  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  British  connection  has  made  India  more 
helpless  than  she  ever  was  before,  politically 
and  economically.  A  disarmed  India  has  no 
power  of  resistance  against  any  aggressor  if 
she  wants  to  engage  in  an  armed  conflict 
with  him.  So  much  is  this  the  case  that  some 
of  our  best  men  consider  that  India  must 
take  generations  before  she  can  achieve 
dominion  status.  She  has  become  so  poor 

2.  Indians  traveling  along  streets  where  Europeans  had  been  killed 
were  forced  to  crawl  instead  of  walk. 

3.  The  Caliphate  (Khilafat)  Movement  advocated  the  restoration  of 
the  Moslem  caliphate  in  India  which  had  been  destroyed  after  the 
defeat  of  Turkey  during  the  war.  Gandhi  was  involved  in  this  move¬ 
ment  to  further  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  the  Moslem  minori¬ 
ties  in  India. 


that  she  has  little  power  of  resisting  famines. 

Before  the  British  advent,  India  spun  and 
wove  in  her  millions  of  cottages  just  the 
supplement  she  needed  for  adding  to  her 
meager  agricultural  resources.  This  cottage 
industry,  so  vital  for  India’s  existence,  has 
been  ruined  by  incredibly  heartless  and 
inhuman  processes,  as  described  by  English 
witnesses. 

Little  do  town  dwellers  know  how  the  semi- 
starved  masses  of  India  are  slowly  sinking 
to  lifelessness.  Little  do  they  know  that  their 
miserable  comfort  represents  the  brokerage 
they  get  for  the  work  they  do  for  the  foreign 
exploiter,  that  the  profits  and  the  brokerage 
are  sucked  from  the  masses.  Little  do  they 
realize  that  the  government  established  by 
law  in  British  India  is  carried  on  for  this 
exploitation  of  the  masses.  No  sophistry, 
no  jugglery  in  figures,  can  explain  away  the 
evidence  that  the  skeletons  in  many  villages 
present  to  the  naked  eye.  I  have  no  doubt 
whatsoever  that  both  England  and  the  town 
dwellers  of  India  will  have  to  answer  if  there 
is  a  God  above  for  this  crime  against  human¬ 
ity,  which  is  perhaps  unequaled  in  history. 

The  law  itself  in  this  country  has  been 
used  to  serve  the  foreign  exploiter.  My 
unbiased  examination  of  the  Punjab  martial 
law  cases  has  led  me  to  believe  that  at  least 
95  per  cent  of  convictions  were  wholly  bad. 
My  experience  of  political  cases  in  India 
leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  in  nine  out 
of  every  ten  the  condemned  men  were  totally 
innocent.  Their  crime  consisted  in  their 
love  of  their  country.  In  ninety-nine  cases 
out  of  a  hundred,  justice  has  been  denied 
to  Indians  as  against  Europeans  in  the 
courts  of  India. 

This  is  not  an  exaggerated  picture.  It  is 
the  experience  of  almost  every  Indian  who 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  such  cases.  In 
my  opinion,  the  administration  of  the  law 
is  thus  prostituted,  consciously  or  un¬ 
consciously,  for  the  benefit  of  the  exploiter. 

The  greater  misfortune  is  that  the 
Englishmen  and  their  Indian  associates  in 
the  administration  of  the  country  do  not 
know  that  they  are  engaged  in  the  crime  I 
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have  attempted  to  describe.  I  am  satisfied 
that  many  Englishmen  and  Indian  officials 
honestly  believe  that  they  are  administering 
one  of  the  best  systems  devised  in  the  world, 
and  that  India  is  making  steady  though 
slow  progress.  They  do  not  know  that  a 
subtle  but  effective  system  of  terrorism, 
together  with  an  organized  display  of  force 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  deprivation  of  all 
powers  of  retaliation  or  self-defense  on  the 
other,  have  emasculated  the  people  and 
induced  in  them  the  habit  of  simulation. 
This  awful  habit  has  added  to  the  ignorance 
and  the  self-deception  of  the  administrators. 

Section  124,  A,  under  which  I  am  happily 
charged,  is  perhaps  the  prince  among  the 
political  sections  of  the  Indian  Penal  Code 
designed  to  suppress  the  liberty  of  the 
citizen.  Affection  cannot  be  manufactured 
or  regulated  by  law.  If  one  has  no  affection 
for  a  person  or  system,  one  should  be  free 
to  give  the  fullest  expression  to  his  disaffec¬ 
tion,  so  long  as  he  does  not  contemplate, 
promote,  or  incite  to  violence.  But  the  sec¬ 
tion  under  which  I  [am]  charged  is  one 
under  which  mere  promotion  of  disaffec¬ 
tion  is  a  crime.  I  have  studied  some  of  the 
cases  tried  under  it,  and  I  know  that  some  of 
the  most  loved  of  India’s  patriots  have 
been  convicted  under  it.  I  consider  it  a 
privilege,  therefore,  to  be  charged  under 
that  section. 

I  have  endeavored  to  give  in  their  briefest 
outline  the  reasons  for  my  disaffection.  I 
have  no  personal  ill  will  against  any  single 
administrator,  much  less  can  I  have  any 
disaffection  towards  the  King’s  person.  But 
I  hold  it  to  be  a  virtue  to  be  disaffected 
towards  a  government  which  in  its  totality 
has  done  more  harm  to  India  than  any 
previous  system.  India  is  less  manly  under 
the  British  rule  than  she  ever  was  before. 
Holding  such  a  belief,  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
sin  to  have  affection  for  the  system.  And  it 
has  been  a  precious  privilege  for  me  to  be 
able  to  write  what  I  have  in  various  articles 
tendered  in  evidence  against  me. 

In  fact,  I  believe  that  I  have  rendered  a 
service  to  India  and  England  by  showing  in 


non-co-operation  the  way  out  of  the  un¬ 
natural  state  in  which  both  are  living.  In 
my  humble  opinion,  non-co-operation  with 
evil  is  as  much  a  duty  as  is  co-operation  with 
good.  But  in  the  past,  non-co-operation  has 
been  deliberately  expressed  in  violence  to 
the  evildoer.  I  am  endeavoring  to  show  to 
my  countrymen  that  violent  non-co-operation 
only  multiplies  evil  and  that,  as  evil  can  only 
be  sustained  by  violence,  withdrawal  of  sup¬ 
port  of  evil  requires  complete  abstention 
from  violence. 

Nonviolence  implies  voluntary  submission 
to  the  penalty  for  non-co-operation  with 
evil.  I  am  here,  therefore,  to  invite  and 
submit  cheerfully  to  the  highest  penalty 
that  can  be  inflicted  upon  me  for  what  in 
law  is  a  deliberate  crime,  and  what  appears 
to  me  to  be  the  highest  duty  of  a  citizen. 
The  only  course  open  to  you,  the  judge,  is 
either  to  resign  your  post  and  thus  disassoci¬ 
ate  yourself  from  evil,  if  you  feel  that  the  law 
you  are  called  upon  to  administer  is  an  evil 
and  that  in  reality  I  am  innocent,  or  to 
inflict  on  me  the  severest  penalty,  if  you 
believe  that  the  system  and  the  law  you  are 
assisting  to  administer  are  good  for  the 
people  of  this  country  and  that  my  activity 
is  therefore  injurious  to  the  commonweal. 

Mr.  Broomfield,  the  judge,  then  gave  his 

full  judgment  as  follows: 

Mr.  Gandhi,  you  have  made  my  task  easy 
in  one  way  by  pleading  guilty  to  the  charge. 
Nevertheless,  what  remains,  namely,  the 
determination  of  a  just  sentence,  is  perhaps 
as  difficult  a  proposition  as  a  judge  in  this 
country  could  have  to  face.  The  law  is  no 
respecter  of  persons.  Nevertheless,  it  will 
be  impossible  to  ignore  the  fact  that  you 
are  in  a  different  category  from  any  person 
I  have  ever  tried  or  am  likely  to  have  to 
try.  It  would  be  impossible  to  ignore  the 
fact  that,  in  the  eyes  of  millions  of  your 
countrymen,  you  are  a  great  patriot  and  a 
great  leader.  Even  those  who  differ  from  you 
in  politics  look  upon  you  as  a  man  of  high 
ideals  and  of  noble  and  of  even  saintly  life. 
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I  have  to  deal  with  you  in  one  character 
only.  It  is  not  my  duty  and  I  do  not  presume 
to  judge  or  criticize  you  in  any  other  char¬ 
acter.  It  is  my  duty  to  judge  you  as  a  man 
subject  to  the  law,  who  by  his  own  admission 
has  broken  the  law  and  committed  what  to 
an  ordinary  man  must  be  a  grave  offense 
against  the  state.  I  do  not  forget  that  you 
have  constantly  preached  against  violence 
and  that  you  have  on  many  occasions,  as  I 
am  willing  to  believe,  done  much  to  prevent 
violence.  But  having  regard  to  the  nature 
of  your  political  teaching  and  the  nature  of 
many  of  those  to  whom  it  was  addressed, 
how  you  could  have  continued  to  believe 
that  violence  would  not  be  the  inevitable 
consequence  it  passes  my  capacity  to  under¬ 
stand. 

There  are  probably  few  people  in  India 
who  do  not  sincerely  regret  that  you  should 
have  made  it  impossible  for  any  government 
to  leave  you  at  liberty.  But  it  is  so.  I  am  trying 
to  balance  what  is  due  to  you  against  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  necessary  to  the  interest 
of  the  public,  and  I  propose  in  passing 
sentence  to  follow  the  precedent  of  a  case, 
in  many  respects  similar  to  this  case,  that 
was  decided  some  twelve  years  ago;  I  mean 
the  case  against  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak4  under 
the  same  section.  The  sentence  that  was 
passed  upon  him  as  it  finally  stood  was  a 
sentence  of  simple  imprisonment  for  six 
years.  You  will  not  consider  it  unreasonable, 
I  think,  that  you  should  be  classed  with  Mr. 
Tilak,  i.e.,  a  sentence  of  two  years’  simple 
imprisonment  on  each  count  of  the  charge, 
six  years  in  all,  which  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
pass  upon  you.  And  I  should  like  to  say  in 
doing  so  that  if  the  course  of  events  in  India 
should  make  it  possible  for  the  government 
to  reduce  the  period  and  release  you,  no  one 
will  be  better  pleased  than  I. 

Gandhi  said  in  reply: 

I  would  say  one  word.  Since  you  have  done 
me  the  honor  of  recalling  the  trial  of  the 

4.  The  extreme  nationalist  leader,  who  often  opposed  Gandhi,  had 

been  sentenced  for  sedition  in  1907. 


late  Lokamanya  Bal  Gangadhar  Tilak,  I  just 
want  to  say  that  I  consider  it  to  be  the 
proudest  privilege  and  honor  to  be  associated 
with  his  name.  So  far  as  the  sentence  itself 
is  concerned,  I  certainly  consider  that  it  is 
as  light  as  any  judge  would  inflict  on  me;  and 
so  far  as  the  whole  proceedings  are  con¬ 
cerned,  I  must  say  that  I  could  not  have 
expected  greater  courtesy. . . . 
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Reading  seven* 


They  That  Turn  the  Other  Cheek 


In  March,  1930,  Gandhi  and  seventy-eight  of  his  followers 
went  on  a  twenty-four-day  march  to  the  seashore  at  Dandi 
and  defied  the  Empire  by  taking  salt  from  the  sea.  After 
this  signal  from  the  Mahatma,  the  whole  country  began  to 
make,  buy,  and  sell  salt  illegally,  thus  breaking  the  Salt 
Laws.  Gandhi  was  finally  arrested  on  the  night  between 
May  4  and  5,  1930.  Gandhi  had  next  intended  to  raid  the 
Dharasana  Salt  Works;  after  his  arrest,  Sarojini  Naidu  led 
the  raid.  The  following  account,  published  in  newspapers 
around  the  world,  seriously  embarrassed  the  British 
government  and  may  have  had  some  influence  on  the 
eventual  success  of  the  campaign. 


Mme.  Naidu  called  for  prayer  before  the 
march  started  and  the  entire  assemblage 
knelt.  She  exhorted  them:  “Gandhi’s  body 
is  in  jail  but  his  soul  is  with  you.  India’s 
prestige  is  in  your  hands.  You  must  not 
use  any  violence  under  any  circumstances. 
You  will  be  beaten  but  you  must  not  resist; 
you  must  not  even  raise  a  hand  to  ward 
off  blows.”  Wild,  shrill  cheers  terminated 
her  speech. 

Slowly  and  in  silence  the  throng  com¬ 
menced  the  half-mile  march  to  the  salt 
deposits.  A  few  carried  ropes  for  lassoing 
the  barbed-wire  stockade  around  the  salt 
pans.  About  a  score  who  were  assigned  to 
act  as  stretcher-bearers  wore  crude,  hand- 
painted  red  crosses  pinned  to  their  breasts; 
their  stretchers  consisted  of  blankets.  Man- 


ilal  Gandhi,  second  son  of  Gandhi,  walked 
among  the  foremost  of  the  marchers.  As 
the  throng  drew  near  the  salt  pans  they 
commenced  chanting  the  revolutionary 
slogan,  “Inquilab  zindabad,”1  intoning  the 
two  words  over  and  over. 

The  salt  deposits  were  surrounded  by 
ditches  filled  with  water  and  guarded  by 
four  hundred  native  Surat  police  in  khaki 
shorts  and  brown  turbans.  Half  a  dozen 
British  officials  commanded  them.  The 
police  carried  lathis  —  five-foot  clubs  tipped 
with  steel.  Inside  the  stockade  twenty-five 
native  riflemen  were  drawn  up. 

In  complete  silence  the  Gandhi  men 
drew  up  and  halted  a  hundred  yards  from 
the  stockade.  A  picked  column  advanced 

1.  “Long  Live  the  Revolution!” 


t  Webb  Miller,  I  Found  No  Peace,  The  Journal  of  a  Foreign  Correspondent  (New  York:  Simon  8c  Schuster,  Inc.,  1 936). 
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from  the  crowd,  waded  the  ditches,  and 
approached  the  barbed  wire  stockade, 
which  the  Surat  police  surrounded,  hold¬ 
ing  their  clubs  at  the  ready.  Police  officials 
ordered  the  marchers  to  disperse  under  a 
recently  imposed  regulation  which  pro¬ 
hibited  gatherings  of  more  than  five 
persons  in  any  one  place.  The  column 
silently  ignored  the  warning  and  slowly 
walked  forward.  I  stayed  with  the  main 
body  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the 
stockade. 

Suddenly,  at  a  word  of  command,  scores 
of  native  police  rushed  upon  the  advancing 
marchers  and  rained  blows  on  their  heads 
with  their  steel-shod  lathis.  Not  one  of  the 
marchers  even  raised  an  arm  to  fend  off 
the  blows.  They  went  down  like  tenpins. 
From  where  I  stood  I  heard  the  sickening 
whacks  of  the  clubs  on  unprotected  skulls. 
The  waiting  crowd  of  watchers  groaned 
and  sucked  in  their  breaths  in  sympathetic 
pain  at  every  blow. 

Those  struck  down  fell  sprawling,  un¬ 
conscious  or  writhing  in  pain  with  frac¬ 
tured  skulls  or  broken  shoulders.  In  two 
or  three  minutes  the  ground  was  quilted 
with  bodies.  Great  patches  of  blood 
widened  on  their  white  clothes.  The 
survivors  without  breaking  ranks  silently 
and  doggedly  marched  on  until  struck 
down.  When  everyone  of  the  first  column 
had  been  knocked  down  stretcher-bearers 
rushed  up  unmolested  by  the  police  and 
carried  off  the  injured  to  a  thatched  hut 
which  had  been  arranged  as  a  temporary 
hospital. 

Then  another  column  formed  while  the 
leaders  pleaded  with  them  to  retain  their 
self-control.  They  marched  slowly  toward 
the  police.  Although  everyone  knew  that 
within  a  few  minutes  he  would  be  beaten 


down,  perhaps  killed,  I  could  detect  no 
signs  of  wavering  or  fear.  They  marched 
steadily  with  heads  up,  without  the  en¬ 
couragement  of  music  or  cheering  or  any 
possibility  that  they  might  escape  serious 
injury  or  death.  The  police  rushed  out  and 
methodically  and  mechanically  beat  down 
the  second  column.  There  was  no  fight, 
no  struggle;  the  marchers  simply  walked 
forward  until  struck  down.  There  were 
no  outcries,  only  groans  after  they  fell. 
There  were  not  enough  stretcher-bearers 
to  carry  off  the  wounded;  I  saw  eighteen 
injured  being  carried  off  simultaneously, 
while  forty-two  still  lay  bleeding  on  the 
ground  awaiting  stretcher-bearers.  The 
blankets  used  as  stretchers  were  sodden 
with  blood. 

At  times  the  spectacle  of  unresisting 
men  being  methodically  bashed  into  a 
bloody  pulp  sickened  me  so  much  that 
I  had  to  turn  away.  The  Western  mind 
finds  it  difficult  to  grasp  the  idea  of  non- 
resistance.  I  felt  an  indefinable  sense  of 
helpless  rage  and  loathing,  almost  as  much 
against  the  men  who  were  submitting  un¬ 
resistingly  to  being  beaten  as  against  the 
police  wielding  the  clubs,  and  this  despite 
the  fact  that  when  I  came  to  India  I 
sympathized  with  the  Gandhi  cause. 

Several  times  the  leaders  nearly  lost 
control  of  the  waiting  crowd.  They  rushed 
up  and  down,  frantically  pleading  with  and 
exhorting  the  intensely  excited  men  to  re¬ 
member  Gandhi’s  instructions.  It  seemed 
that  the  unarmed  throng  was  on  the  verge 
of  launching  a  mass  attack  upon  the  police. 

The  Gandhi  men  altered  their  tactics, 
marched  up  in  groups  of  twenty-five  and 
sat  on  the  ground  near  the  salt  pans, 
making  no  effort  to  draw  nearer.  Led  by 
a  coffee-colored  Parsi  sergeant  of  police 
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named  Antia,  a  hulking,  ugly-looking  fel¬ 
low,  detachments  of  police  approached 
one  seated  group  and  called  upon  them  to 
disperse  under  the  nonassemblage  ordi¬ 
nance.  The  Gandhi  followers  ignored  them 
and  refused  even  to  glance  up  at  the 
lathis  brandished  threateningly  above  their 
heads.  Upon  a  word  from  Antia  the 
beating  recommenced  coldly,  without 
anger.  Bodies  toppled  over  in  threes  and 
fours,  bleeding  from  great  gashes  on  their 
scalps.  Group  after  group  walked  forward, 
sat  down,  and  submitted  to  being  beaten 
into  insensibility  without  raising  an  arm 
to  fend  off  the  blows. 

Finally  the  police  became  enraged  by  the 
nonresistance,  sharing,  I  suppose  the  help¬ 
less  rage  I  had  already  felt  at  the  demon¬ 
strators  for  not  fighting  back.  They 
commenced  savagely  kicking  the  seated 
men  in  the  abdomen  and  testicles.  The 
injured  men  writhed  and  squealed  in 
agony,  which  seemed  to  inflame  the  fury 
of  the  police,  and  the  crowd  again  almost 
broke  away  from  their  leaders.  The  police 
then  began  dragging  the  sitting  men  by 
the  arms  or  feet,  sometimes  for  a  hundred 
yards,  and  throwing  them  into  ditches. 
Another  policeman  dragged  a  Gandhi  man 
to  the  ditch,  threw  him  in,  then  belabored 
him  over  the  head  with  his  lathi.  Hour 
after  hour  stretcher-bearers  carried  back 
a  stream  of  inert,  bleeding  bodies. 

I  went  to  see  Mme.  Naidu,  who  was 
directing  the  subleaders  in  keeping  the 
crowds  from  charging  the  police.  While  we 
were  talking  one  of  the  British  officials 
approached  her,  touched  her  on  the  arm, 
and  said:  “Sarojini  Naidu,  you  are  under 
arrest.”  She  haughtily  shook  off  his  hand 
and  said:  “I’ll  come,  but  don’t  touch  me.” 
The  crowd  cheered  frantically  as  she 


strode  with  the  British  officer  across  the 
open  space  to  the  barbed  wire  stockade, 
where  she  was  interned.  Later  she  was 
sentenced  to  prison.  Manilal  Gandhi  was 
also  arrested. 

In  the  middle  of  the  morning  V.  J.  Patel 
arrived.  He  had  been  leading  the  Swaraj 
movement  since  Gandhi’s  arrest,  and  had 
just  resigned  as  President  of  the  Indian 
Legislative  Assembly  in  protest  against  the 
British.  Scores  surrounded  him,  knelt, 
and  kissed  his  feet.  He  was  a  venerable 
gentleman  of  about  sixty  with  white  flow¬ 
ing  beard  and  mustache,  dressed  in  the 
usual  undyed,  coarse  homespun  smock. 
Sitting  on  the  ground  under  a  mango  tree, 
Patel  said:  “All  hope  of  reconciling  India 
with  the  British  Empire  is  lost  forever.  I 
can  understand  any  government’s  taking 
people  into  custody  and  punishing  them 
for  breaches  of  the  law,  but  I  cannot 
understand  how  any  government  that  calls 
itself  civilized  could  deal  as  savagely  and 
brutally  with  nonviolent,  unresisting  men 
as  the  British  have  this  morning.” 

By  eleven  the  heat  reached  116  in  the 
shade  and  the  activities  of  the  Gandhi  vol¬ 
unteers  subsided.  I  went  back  to  the  tem¬ 
porary  hospital  to  examine  the  wounded. 
They  lay  in  rows  on  the  bare  ground  in 
the  shade  of  an  open,  palm-thatched  shed. 
I  counted  320  injured,  many  still  insensi¬ 
ble  with  fractured  skulls,  others  writhing 
in  agony  from  kicks  in  the  testicles  and 
stomach.  The  Gandhi  men  had  been  able 
to  gather  only  a  few  native  doctors,  who 
were  doing  the  best  they  could  with  the 
inadequate  facilities.  Scores  of  the  in¬ 
jured  had  received  no  treatment  for  hours 
and  two  had  died.  The  demonstration  was 
finished  for  the  day  on  account  of  the 
heat. 
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Reading  eight1 


A  Conference  Fails 


Gandhi  was  released  from  Yeravda  Jail  in  January,  1931. 
In  August  he  sailed  for  London  to  attend  the  Second 
Round  Table  Conference.  During  his  three  months  in 
England  he  also  talked  to  many  groups  in  an  attempt  to 
win  the  English  people  into  sympathy  with  India.  Upon 
his  return  to  India,  the  British  government  had  started 
on  a  new  campaign  of  repression,  and  in  January,  1932, 
Gandhi  was  again  arrested,  without  charges  or  a  trial. 


The  Salt  March  and  its  aftermath  did  two 
things:  it  gave  the  Indians  the  conviction 
that  they  could  lift  the  foreign  yoke  from 
their  shoulders;  it  made  the  British  aware 
that  they  were  subjugating  India.  It  was 
inevitable,  after  1930,  that  India  would 
some  day  refuse  to  be  ruled,  and,  more 
important,  that  England  would  some  day 
refuse  to  rule. 

When  the  Indians  allowed  themselves 
to  be  beaten  with  batons  and  rifle  butts 
and  did  not  cringe  they  showed  that  Eng¬ 
land  was  powerless  and  India  invincible. 
The  rest  was  merely  a  matter  of  time. 

Prime  Minister  Ramsay  MacDonald1  was 
embarrassed  to  be  the  jailer  of  Gandhi. 
From  all  over  the  world  and  from  his  own 
country  came  a  deluge  of  telegrams  asking 
for  the  Mahatma’s  release.  Mr.  MacDonald 
and  some  of  his  Cabinet  ministers  could 

1 .  Prime  minister  of  England  at  the  time. 


be  faced  with  their  public  statements  laud¬ 
ing  Gandhi  and  favoring  Indian  home 
rule.  Lord  Irwin2  was  more  than  embar¬ 
rassed;  civil  disobedience  had  crippled  his 
administration.  Revenue  dropped  steeply. 
The  police  and  military  groaned  under 
the  superhuman  assignment  of  maintain¬ 
ing  law  and  order. 

A  Round  Table  Conference,  attended  by 
Indians  who  were  the  Viceroy’s  appointees, 
met  in  London  late  in  November,  1930, 
and  came  to  nothing;  Congress,  the  only 
popular  organization  in  India,  was  not 
represented.  At  its  closing  session  on 
January  19,  1931,  MacDonald  expressed 
the  hope  that  Congress  would  send  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  second  Round  Table  Con¬ 
ference.  But  they  were  all  in  jail  in  India. 
Lord  Irwin  took  the  hint  — or  the  com¬ 
mand— and  freed  Gandhi,  the  Nehrus, 

2.  British-appointed  viceroy,  or  governor,  of  India. 


t  Louis  Fischer,  Gandhi,  His  Life  and  Message  for  the  World  (New  York:  The  New  American  Library,  Inc.,  1954). 
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father  and  son,  and  twenty  other  top 
Congressmen.  In  appreciation  of  this 
conciliatory  gesture,  Gandhi  wrote  Irwin 
asking  for  an  interview. 

Irwin  obliged.  The  first  meeting  took 
place  on  February  17th,  at  2:30  p.m.,  and 
lasted  three  hours  and  forty  minutes.  He 
came  as  the  leader  of  a  nation  to  nego¬ 
tiate  “on  equal  terms”  with  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  another  nation.  The  Salt 
March  had  demonstrated  that  England 
could  not  govern  India  against  Gandhi. 

After  many  meetings  and  much  wran¬ 
gling,  Irwin  and  Gandhi  signed  what 
Irwin’s  biographer  called  “The  Delhi 
Pact”  on  March  5th.  Two  national  states¬ 
men  had  concluded  a  pact,  a  treaty,  an 
agreed  text.  Civil  disobedience  would  be 
canceled,  prisoners  released,  and  salt 
manufacture  permitted  on  the  sea-coast. 
Congress  would  attend  the  next  Round 
Table  Conference  in  London.  Neither 
independence  nor  Dominion  status  was 
promised. 

Gandhi  was  satisfied  with  the  essence;  he 
had  established  the  foundation  for  a  new 
relationship  between  India  and  Britain. 
Seventeen  years  later  — a  minute  in  the  life 
of  an  ancient  people  — India  would  be  inde¬ 
pendent.  The  Pact  was  a  step,  a  means, 
not  an  end. 

Gandhi  sailed  from  Bombay  on  the  S.S. 
Rajputana  at  noon  on  August  29,  1931.  He 
was  proceeding  as  sole  delegate  of  Con¬ 
gress  to  the  second  Round  Table  Confer¬ 
ence  in  London. 

Everywhere  he  made  friends  by  his 
charm,  frankness,  humanity,  and  accessi¬ 
bility.  He  even  walked  into  the  lion’s  den 
in  Lancashire3  where  his  agitation  for 
khadi4  and  against  foreign  cloth  had 

3.  Important  textile  center.  4.  Hand-spun  cloth. 


caused  painful  unemployment.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  textile  millworkers,  one  man 
said,  “I  am  one  of  the  unemployed,  but 
if  I  was  in  India  I  would  say  the  same 
thing  that  Mr.  Gandhi  is  saying.”  He  made 
friends  even  among  those  he  hurt. 

“I  found  that  my  work  lies  outside  the 
Conference,”  he  told  a  London  audience. 
“This  is  the  real  Round  Table  Confer¬ 
ence.  . . .  The  seed  which  is  being  sown 
now  may  result  in  softening  the  British 
spirit  and  in  preventing  the  brutalization 
of  human  beings.” 

The  Round  Table  Conference  was 
bound  to  fail.  An  irresistible  force,  India’s 
yearning  to  be  free,  met  an  immovable 
object,  Britain’s  wish  to  stay  in  India.  That 
made  agreement  impossible. 

“I  have  come  back  empty-handed,” 
Gandhi  told  the  mammoth  crowd  which 
received  him  at  Bombay  as  he  stepped 
down  the  gangplank  on  December  28th. 
But  “judging  by  the  warmth,  cordiality, 
and  affection  displayed  at  the  reception, 
one  would  think  the  Mahatma  had  re¬ 
turned  with  Swaraj  in  the  hollow  of  his 
hand,”  Subhas  Chandra  Bose5  remarked 
caustically.  He  had  returned  with  integrity 
unimpaired  and  good  will  abounding.  “I 
am  not  conscious  of  a  single  experience 
throughout  my  three  months  in  England 
and  Europe,”  he  reported,  “that  made  me 
feel  that  after  all  East  is  East  and  West  is 
West.  On  the  contrary,  I  have  been  con¬ 
vinced  more  than  ever  that  human  nature 
is  much  the  same,  no  matter  under  what 
clime  it  flourishes,  and  that  if  you  ap¬ 
proached  people  with  trust  and  affection, 
you  would  have  ten-fold  trust  and  thou¬ 
sand-fold  affection  returned  to  you.” 

Exactly  a  week  later  he  was  in  jail. 

5.  A  nationalist  who  believed  that  violence  was  a  good  political  weapon. 
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In  1930,  Gandhi  went  to  England  to  attend  the  Second  Round  Table  Conference,  which  convened  to  plan  India’s 
future.  Basic  differences  on  both  sides  prevented  any  settlement  on  the  matter  of  Indian  independence. 
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Reading  ninet 


Touching  the  Untouchables 


While  Gandhi  was  in  Yeravda  Jail,  the  British  government 
decided  to  create  through  a  new  constitution  separate 
electorates  for  Hindus,  Moslems,  and  the  Untouchables. 
In  defiance  to  this  division  of  Indians  into  separate  classes, 
Gandhi  undertook  his  “Epic  Fast”  on  September  20,  1932. 


Unafraid  to  die,  certain  that  the  soul  never 
dies,  the  Mahatma  undertook  a  fast  unto 
death  on  an  issue  which  to  him  was 
supremely  religious.  It  concerned  the 
Untouchables,  the  most  miserable  of  the 
many  miserable  people  in  India. 

An  orthodox  Hindu  must  not  touch  an 
untouchable  or  anything  an  untouchable 
touches.  If  by  chance  he  does  he  purges 
himself  by  religiously  prescribed  ablutions. 
Even  the  shadow  of  an  untouchable  is 
regarded  as  unclean  in  some  areas  in 
India.  Obviously,  therefore,  untouchables 
should  not  enter  a  Hindu  temple.  They 
inhabit  the  worst  sections  of  the  world’s 
worst  urban  slums,  and  in  villages  they  live 
on  the  lowest  outskirts  into  which  the 
filth  and  dirty  waters  drain,  but  it  is  the 
only  water  they  can  use,  for  the  well  is 
forbidden  to  them.  It  would  be  polluted. 

The  untouchables  are  outcastes  in  the 
Hindu  sense  in  that  they  do  not  belong  to 
the  four  Hindu  castes,  which  are,  from 
superior  to  inferior:  the  Brahmans  or 
priests,  the  Kshatriyas  or  rulers  and  war¬ 


riors,  the  Vaisyas  or  tradesmen  and  farm¬ 
ers,  and  the  Sudras  or  laborers.  Below 
these,  but  too  low  to  stand  even  on  the 
lowest  rung  of  the  Hindu  social  order, 
come  the  outcaste  untouchables. 

Over  the  years,  many  thousands  of 
high-caste  Hindus  felt  honored  to  come  to 
the  ashram  to  talk  and  eat  with  Gandhi.  A 
few  undoubtedly  purged  themselves  on 
leaving,  but  most  could  not  be  such  hypo¬ 
crites.  Untouchability  lost  some  of  its 
curse  for  them.  The  mass,  however,  could 
adore  Gandhi  and  abhor  untouchables. 

Dr.  Bhimrao  Ramji  Ambedkar,  the  top 
untouchable  leader  attended  the  Second 
Round  Table  Conference  in  London  in 
September-December  1931,  and  proposed 
a  separate  electorate  for  untouchables  or, 
at  least,  the  reservation  of  seats  for  un¬ 
touchables  inside  the  Hindu  bloc  in  Indian 
legislatures.  Gandhi  opposed  both  as 
divisive,  reactionary,  and  unfruitful. 

Subsequently,  however,  the  London 
authorities  continued  to  labor  on  a  con¬ 
stitution  for  India  and  before  long  it 


t  Louis  Fischer,  Gandhi,  His  Life  and  Message  for  the  World  (New  York:  The  New  American  Library,  Inc.,  1954). 
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became  known  to  Gandhi  in  Yeravda 
prison  that  the  new  statutes  would  provide 
not  only  for  a  separate  Moslem  electorate 
but  for  a  separate  electorate  for  the 
“Depressed  Classes,”  as  the  British  offi¬ 
cially  termed  the  untouchables.  (Gandhi 
called  them  Harijans,  which  means  Chil¬ 
dren  of  God,  and  his  new  weekly  was 
entitled  Harijan.) 

In  1909,  the  British  had  introduced 
separate  electorates  for  Hindus  and  Mos¬ 
lems.  In  consequence  and  as  long  as  the 
British  raj1  remained  in  India,  a  Moslem 
could  vote  only  for  a  Moslem  candidate, 
and  a  Hindu  only  for  a  Hindu.  The  mis¬ 
chief  produced  by  this  institution  was 
incalculable  because  it  made  religious 
differences  the  deciding  factor  in  every 
political  contest.  It  was  as  though  Catholics 
in  England,  the  United  States,  and  France 
could  vote  only  for  Catholic  candidates 
to  parliament  and  all  other  offices,  and 
Protestants  for  only  Protestant  candidates, 
and  Jews  for  only  Jews.  The  central  prob¬ 
lem  was  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  Hindus 
and  Moslems  and  thereby  make  India  a 
nation,  but  separate  electorates,  by  closing 
the  door  to  political  intermingling,  de¬ 
stroyed  the  bridge  and  widened  the  gulf. 

Now  in  addition,  England  planned  a 
separate  electorate  for  the  “Depressed 
Classes.”  Gandhi  accordingly  protested  to 
Sir  Samuel  Hoare2  on  March  11,  1932, 
and  declared  that  if  indeed  the  British 
created  a  separate  untouchables  electorate 
“I  must  fast  unto  death.”  This,  he  knew, 
would  embarrass  the  authorities  whose 
prisoner  he  was,  “but  for  me  the  con¬ 
templated  step  is  not  a  method,  it  is  part 
of  my  being.” 

1 .  Hindi  word  meaning  “reign,”  now  accepted  in  the  English  language. 

2.  The  secretary  of  state  for  India,  at  the  time. 


The  minister  replied  to  the  prisoner 
saying  no  decision  had  yet  been  taken  and 
before  it  was  taken  his  views  would  be 
considered.  No  new  development  occurred 
until  August  17,  1932,  when  Prime  Min¬ 
ister  Ramsay  MacDonald  pronounced  in 
favor  of  separate  electorates.  The  next 
day,  Gandhi  sent  a  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister  which  stated  that  “I  have  to 
resist  your  decision  with  my  life.”  The  fast, 
he  wrote,  would  commence  at  noon, 
September  20th. 

In  a  very  long  reply,  dated  10  Downing 
Street,  September  8,  1932,  Mr.  MacDonald 
expressed  his  “surprise  and,  let  me  add, 
my  very  sincere  regret.”  Mr.  Gandhi,  the 
Prime  Minister  suggested,  had  misunder¬ 
stood;  they  had  considered  his  known 
devotion  to  untouchables.  The  new  legis¬ 
lation,  the  Prime  Minister  explained, 
would  enable  the  Depressed  Classes  to 
vote  with  the  Hindu  electorate  on  an  equal 
footing.  Is  that  not  what  the  Mahatma 
desired? 

Gandhi’s  answer,  sent  to  Downing  Street 
from  Yeravda  Central  Prison,  argued  that 
“the  mere  fact  of  the  Depressed  Classes 
having  double  votes  does  not  protect  them 

or  Hindu  society  from  being  disrupted - I 

should  not  be  against  even  overrepresenta¬ 
tion  of  the  Depressed  Classes.  What  I  am 
against  is  their  statutory  separation,  even 
in  a  limited  form,  from  the  Hindu  fold 
so  long  as  they  choose  to  belong  to  it.” 

That  ended  the  correspondence  between 
prisoner  and  Prime  Minister.  Gandhi 
would  fast.  The  division  of  India  into  two 
electorates  was  bad  enough.  He  could  not 
contemplate  three  Indias. 

From  all  sides  came  letters,  messages, 
and  telegrams  attempting  to  dissuade 
Gandhi.  Many  friends  did  not  under- 
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stand  why  he  intended  to  die  on  this 
issue.  Nehru,  in  jail,  “felt  annoyed  with 
him,”  he  writes  in  his  autobiography, 
Toward  Freedom,  “for  choosing  a  side  issue 
for  his  final  sacrifice.  ...  I  felt  angry  with 
him. .  . .” 

At  11:30  a.m.,  on  September  20th, 
Gandhi  took  his  last  meal.  It  consisted  of 
a  glass  of  hot  water  with  honey  and  lemon 
juice. 

Hindu  leaders  gathered  in  Bombay  to 
confer  with  Harijan  leaders,  notably 
Ambedkar. 

The  object  of  the  Hindu  conferees  was 
a  joint  electorate  which  would  neverthe¬ 
less  satisfy  Ambedkar’s  wish  for  unfettered 
Harijan  representatives  in  the  legislature. 
He  contended  that  if  Harijans  were  jointly 
elected  by  Harijan  and  Hindu  voters  — as 
Gandhi  insisted  — the  Harijans  would  be¬ 
come  Hindu  stooges  and  hesitate  to  air 
their  grievances  lest  the  Hindus  defeat 
them  in  the  next  election. 

To  meet  Ambedkar’s  legitimate  appre¬ 
hension,  Sir  Tej  Bahadur  Sapru,  the  emi¬ 
nent  jurist,  proposed  something  new  in 
India:  primaries.  The  Harijan  candidates 
for  some  seats  in  the  legislature  would 
be  selected  in  private  consultation  between 
Hindus  and  untouchables.  But  the  re¬ 
mainder  of  the  candidates  for  the  seats 
reserved  to  Harijans  — Gandhi  had  ac¬ 
cepted  reserved  Harijan  seats  the  day 
before  the  fast— would  not  be  on  the  slate; 
they  would  be  nominated  in  primaries 
in  which  only  Harijans  voted.  For  each  seat 
there  would  be  a  panel  of  three  Harijans, 
and  in  the  final  election  Hindus  would  vote 
for  one  of  them.  That  would  enable  the 
Harijans  to  nominate  their  bravest,  most 
outspoken  champions,  and  the  Hindus 
could  never  defeat  them. 


Ambedkar  examined  the  scheme  slowly, 
minutely.  He  left  the  conference  for  hours 
to  study  it  with  untouchable  colleagues. 
Then  he  came  back  and  tentatively  ac¬ 
cepted. 

Now  the  problem  was  Gandhi.  Sapru, 
Jayakar,  Rajagopalachari,  Devadas 
Gandhi,3  Rajendra  Prasad,  and  Birla  took 
the  midnight  train  from  Bombay  to  Poona 
and  appeared  before  Gandhi  at  7  a.m.  on 
the  second  morning  of  the  fast.  Gandhi 
was  already  weak.  He  listened  to  the  plan, 
asked  questions,  but  remained  noncom¬ 
mittal  though  receptive.  He  wanted  to  see 
it  in  writing,  and  he  wished  to  talk  with 
Ambedkar  and  Mr.  M.  C.  Rajah,  a  pro- 
Gandhian  Harijan  in  the  legislature. 

Ambedkar  arrived  in  Gandhi’s  prison  in 
the  afternoon.  He  did  most  of  the  talking. 
He  declared  himself  ready  to  help  save  the 
Mahatma’s  life  but  “I  want  my  compensa¬ 
tion,”  he  said. 

Gandhi  had  commenced  to  sink.  The 
fast  was  affecting  him  badly.  In  previous 
fasts,  he  had  taken  water  on  the  hour.  Now 
he  drank  it  irregularly.  In  previous  fasts, 
massage  moderated  his  aches.  This  time 
he  refused  massage.  He  was  very  agitated. 
Sharp  pains  racked  his  wasting  body.  He 
had  to  be  moved  to  the  bathroom  on  a 
stretcher.  The  least  movement  and  some¬ 
times  speaking  gave  him  nausea. 

When  Ambedkar  said,  “I  want  my  com¬ 
pensation,”  Gandhi  propped  himself  up 
painfully  on  an  elbow  and  spoke  for 
several  minutes.  He  mentioned  his  devo¬ 
tion  to  untouchables.  He  discussed  the 
Sapru  plan  point  by  point,  and  stated  his 
objection:  why  not  have  all  Harijan  candi¬ 
dates  nominated  by  Harijans  only?  Then 
he  subsided,  exhausted,  on  his  pillow. 

3.  Gandhi’s  youngest  son. 
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Ambedkar  was  delighted.  He  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  be  put  under  pressure,  in  the 
presence  of  the  dying  Mahatma,  to  recede 
from  his  position.  Instead,  Gandhi  was 
offering  him  more  than  he  had  tentatively 
accepted.  Ambedkar  accordingly  wel¬ 
comed  Gandhi’s  improvements  on  the 
Sapru  text. 

Friday,  September  23rd,  Dr.  Gilder,  the 
heart  specialist,  arrived  from  Bombay  and 
together  with  prison  physicians  diagnosed 
the  prisoner’s  condition  as  dangerous. 
Blood  pressure  was  alarmingly  high. 
(Gandhi’s  blood  pressure  always  rose  when 
big  decisions  were  pending.)  Death  might 
come  at  any  moment. 

All  day  Ambedkar  bargained  with  the 
Hindu  negotiators.  He  presented  new 
demands  embodying  his  “compensation.” 

Late  Friday,  Ambedkar  visited  Gandhi 
again.  It  was  a  hot  sultry  day.  Gandhi  lay 
on  a  white  cot  in  the  prison  yard  under  a 
spreading  mango  tree.  Not  a  leaf  stirred. 
Gandhi’s  blood  pressure  had  risen  still 
higher.  He  could  not  speak  above  a 
whisper.  Ambedkar  bargained  hard.  No 
decision  was  reached. 

Saturday,  the  fifth  day  of  the  fast,  might, 
the  doctors  agreed,  be  the  last  day  of  his 
life.  All  morning,  Ambedkar  wrangled 
with  the  Hindus  and  at  noon  he  appeared 
at  the  Mahatma’s  side.  He  reported  that  a 
compromise  had  been  reached. 

That  Saturday,  the  Yeravda  Pact,  as 
Indian  history  knows  it,  was  drafted  and 
signed  by  the  chief  Hindu  and  Harijan 
negotiators. 

Gandhi  refused  to  abandon  his  fast 
until  the  British  government  officially 
accepted  it  in  place  of  the  original 
MacDonald  scheme. 

Monday  morning,  the  British  govern¬ 


ment  announced  in  London  and  New 
Delhi  that  it  had  accepted  the  Yeravda 
Pact.  At  5:15  p.m.  Gandhi  broke  his  fast 
by  drinking  a  glass  of  orange  juice  which 
Kasturbai  handed  him. 

In  the  six  days  of  the  “Epic  Fast,”  as  it 
came  to  be  called,  the  important  events 
did  not  take  place  in  the  prison  yard,  or  in 
the  room  where  Ambedkar  made  the 
Hindus  pay,  or  in  London.  They  happened 
throughout  India.  Nehru,  who  at  first  felt 
angry  with  Gandhi  for  fasting  on  the 
untouchable  issue,  soon  saw  the  light. 
“Then,”  his  autobiography  records,  “came 
the  news  of  the  tremendous  upheaval  all 
over  the  country. . . .  What  a  magician,  I 
thought,  was  this  little  man  sitting  in 
Yeravda  Prison,  and  how  well  he  knew 
how  to  pull  the  strings  that  pulled  the 
people’s  hearts.” 

The  news  of  the  fast  permeated  India. 
Those  who  read  told  those  who  could  not 
read,  “The  Mahatma  is  fasting.” 

“Why  is  Mahatmaji4  fasting?” 

“Because  we  Hindus  close  our  temples 
to  untouchables  and  treat  them  badly.” 

The  cities  buzzed  with  excitement.  Peas¬ 
ants  marketing  in  the  cities  carried  the 
reports  to  the  villages.  India’s  ear  was 
cocked  for  more  news.  “Mahatmaji  is 
sinking.”  “Mahatmaji  is  dying.”  “We  must 
hurry.”  It  was  evil  to  prolong  Gandhi’s 
agony.  He  was  a  slice  of  God,  God’s  mes¬ 
senger  on  earth.  The  mass  relationship  to 
him  was  a  highly  emotional  one,  transcend¬ 
ing  logic.  At  the  very  beginning  of  fast 
week,  the  famous  Kalighat  Temple  of 
Calcutta  and  the  Ram  Mandir  of  Benares, 
citadels  of  Hindu  orthodoxy,  were  thrown 
open  to  untouchables  for  the  first  time  in 

4.  Gandhi  disliked  this  name  because  the  suffix  “ji”  is  an  honorary 
ending. 
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the  thousands  of  years  of  Hindu  history. 

In  Delhi,  Caste  Hindus  and  Harijans 
fraternized  in  the  streets.  At  the  strictly 
H  indu  Benares  University,  Principal 
Dhruva,  with  numerous  Brahmans,  dined 
publicly  with  street  cleaners,  cobblers,  and 
scavengers.  Hindu  pupils  shared  benches 
formerly  reserved  for  untouchables.  Roads 
and  streets  were  opened  to  Harijans.  Many 
villages  and  small  towns  allowed  untouch¬ 
ables  to  use  the  common  water  wells. 

Mrs.  Swarup  Rani  Nehru,  Jawaharlal’s 
very  orthodox  mother,  let  it  be  known  that 
she  had  accepted  food  from  the  hand  of  an 
untouchable.  Thousands  of  prominent 
Hindu  women  followed  her  example.  In 
villages  and  towns  throughout  India  thou¬ 
sands  of  organizations  adopted  resolutions 
promising  to  stop  and  combat  anti-Harijan 
discrimination.  Telegraphed  copies  of 
these  resolutions  began  to  form  a  man- 
high  heap  in  Gandhi’s  prison  yard.  A 
mother  hovering  over  the  crib  of  a  tender 
child  in  a  high-temperature  crisis  could  be 
no  more  anxious  than  the  India  that 
watched  the  white  cot  of  the  sinking 
Mahatma.  No  mystic  himself,  he  affected 
others  mystically.  Reason  withdrew;  pas¬ 
sionately,  frantically— because  the  end 
might  have  come  at  any  moment  —  Hindus 
were  reacting  with  one  throbbing  wish: 
he  must  not  die. 

“No  one  shall  be  regarded  as  an  un¬ 
touchable  by  reason  of  his  birth,”  the 
Yeravda  Pact  said.  Devout  Hindus,  with 
large  religious  followings,  signed  that 
statement.  It  marked  a  religious  reforma¬ 
tion,  a  psychological  revolution,  a  purge 
of  Hinduism’s  millennial  sickness.  It  was 
food  for  India’s  moral  health.  No  cold 
political  agreement  between  Gandhi  and 

5.  A  devoted  Gandhi  follower. 


Ambedkar,  without  a  fast,  would  have 
achieved  such  a  result. 

The  “Epic  Fast”  improved  Harijan  con¬ 
ditions  permanently  and  snapped  a  chain 
that  stretched  back  into  antiquity  and  had 
enslaved  tens  of  millions. 

Gandhi  was  pleased.  Five  days  after  the 
end  of  the  fast  he  was  spinning  and  writ¬ 
ing  for  many  hours  and  his  weight  had 
gone  up  to  99  and  three-fourths  pounds. 
“The  fast,”  he  said  in  a  letter  to  Miss  Slade,5 
“was  really  nothing  compared  with  the 
miseries  that  the  outcastes  have  under¬ 
gone  for  ages.  And  so  I  continue  to  hum 
‘God  is  great  and  merciful.’” 

He  remained  in  prison. 
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The  Last  Fast 


Independence  and  partition  of  India  were  followed  by 
widespread  massacres  and  savage  Hindu-Moslem  riots.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  several  millions  lost  their  lives  in 
the  mass  murders.  In  Delhi,  the  capital  of  independent 
India,  murder  was  rife.  It  was  there  that  Gandhi  began  his 
last  fast  in  an  attempt  to  restore  peace  to  the  torn  nation: 
“If  Delhi  goes,  India  goes.” 


Mahatma  Gandhi  commenced  his  last  fast 
on  the  morning  of  January  13,  1948.  He 
called  it  an  “all-in  fast,”  to  death  if  need  be, 
directed  at  “the  conscience  of  all,”  Hindus 
and  Moslems,  in  both  halves  of  severed 
India.  If  everybody  responded  he  would 
be  happy;  if  one  group,  say  the  Sikhs,  re¬ 
sponded,  he  would  regard  it  as  a  miracle 
and  go  and  live  among  the  Sikhs.  He  knew 
he  might  die,  “but  death  for  me  would  be 
a  glorious  deliverance  rather  than  that  I 
should  be  a  helpless  witness  to  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  India,  Hinduism,  Sikhism,  and 
Islam.”  His  friends  must  not  worry;  “I  am 
in  God’s  hands.” 

The  first  day  he  walked  to  his  prayer 
meeting  on  the  grounds  of  Birla  House 
and  conducted  services  as  usual.  Some  had 
taunted  him,  he  said,  with  fasting  for  the 
sake  of  Moslems.  They  were  right;  “All  my 
life  I  have  stood,  as  everyone  should  stand, 
for  minorities  and  those  in  need. ...  I  ex¬ 


pect  a  thorough  cleansing  of  hearts.”  It  did 
not  matter  what  the  Moslems  of  Pakistan 
were  doing.  Hindus  and  Sikhs  should  re¬ 
member  Tagore’s1  favorite  song:  “If  No 
One  Responds  to  Your  Call,  Walk  Alone, 
Walk  Alone.” 

The  second  day  the  doctors  told  him  not 
to  go  to  prayers,  so  he  dictated  a  message 
to  be  read  to  the  congregation.  But  when 
prayer  time  arrived,  he  could  not  resist 
and  went.  The  fast,  he  explained,  was  for 
the  purification  of  all,  himself  first.  “Sup¬ 
posing  there  is  a  wave  of  self-purification 
throughout  both  parts  of  India!”  he  ex¬ 
claimed  hopefully.  Real  amity  between  the 
religions  would  make  him  “jump  like  a 
child,”  and  then  his  wish  to  live  125  years 
would  be  revived. 

He  rebuffed  his  doctors.  He  did  not 
want  to  be  examined.  He  refused  to  drink 
water  with  or  without  salt  or  citrus  juice. 

1.  A  poet  who  supported  the  fight  for  the  independence  of  India. 


t  Louis  Fischer,  Gandhi,  His  Life  and  Message  for  the  World  (New  York:  The  New  American  Library,  Inc.,  1954). 
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His  weight  dropped  two  pounds  each  day. 
His  kidneys  were  functioning  poorly  and 
he  was  losing  strength.  He  did  not  care; 
“I  have  thrown  myself  on  God.” 

At  2:30  a.m.  (the  third  day)  he  awoke, 
asked  for  a  hot  bath,  and  in  the  tub  dictated 
to  Pyarelal2  a  statement  urging  the  Nehru 
government  to  pay  Pakistan  550,000,000 
rupees,  or  approximately  $125,000,000,  as 
its  share  of  the  assets  of  the  old,  united 
India.  Later  in  the  day,  Dr.  John  Matthai, 
the  Finance  Minister  of  the  Nehru  gov¬ 
ernment,  Nehru  himself,  and  Sardar 
Vallabhbhai  Patel  visited  Gandhi  to  explain 
to  him  why  the  Cabinet  had  voted  against 
making  the  payment.  First  Dr.  Matthai  and 
Nehru  stated  their  reasons,  and  then  Patel 
spoke  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  justifica¬ 
tion  of  the  refusal.  When  Patel  had  fin¬ 
ished,  Gandhi  sat  up  on  his  cot,  said, 
“Sardar,  you  are  no  longer  the  Sardar  I 
knew,”  and  burst  into  tears.  Matthai, 
Nehru,  and  Patel  thereupon  withdrew 
and  summoned  another  Cabinet  meeting 
which,  after  listening  to  their  report  of  the 
Mahatma’s  reaction,  voted  to  pay  the 
$125,000,000.  The  sum  was  paid. 

Most  of  that  day  an  endless  queue  of 
Indians  and  foreigners,  thousands  upon 
thousands,  passed  within  ten  feet  of 
Gandhi’s  cot  on  the  enclosed  porch  of  Birla 
House.  He  lay,  a  large  part  of  the  time, 
in  a  crouched  position,  like  an  embryo, 
with  his  knees  pulled  up  toward  his 
stomach  and  his  fists  under  his  chest.  The 
body  and  head  were  completely  covered 
with  a  white  khadi  sheet  which  framed  his 
face.  His  eyes  were  closed  and  he  appeared 
to  be  asleep  or  half  conscious.  Acute  pain 
was  written  on  the  face.  Yet  somehow,  even 
in  sleep  or  semi-consciousness,  the  suffer- 

2.  Gandhi’s  chief  secretary. 


ing  seemed  to  be  sublimated;  it  was 
suffering  dulled  by  the  exhilaration  of 
faith  and  moderated  by  an  awareness  of 
service.  He  seemed  fully  at  peace  with  him¬ 
self,  and  when  he  awoke  he  smiled.  He 
tried  to  go  to  the  prayer  meeting  but  could 
not  stand  up  so  from  his  bed  he  spoke  into 
a  microphone  connected  with  a  loud¬ 
speaker  at  the  prayer  ground  and  with  the 
All-India  radio  which  broadcast  his  words 
throughout  the  country.  “Do  not  worry 
about  what  others  are  doing,”  he  began  in 
a  weak  voice.  “Each  of  us  should  turn  the 
searchlight  inward  and  purify  his  or  her 
heart  as  much  as  possible.  I  am  convinced 
that  if  you  purify  yourselves  sufficiently 
you  will  help  India  and  shorten  the  period 
of  my  fast.”  But  they  must  not  think  pri¬ 
marily  of  him.  “No  one  can  escape  death. 
Then  why  be  afraid  of  it?  In  fact,  death  is  a 
friend  who  brings  deliverance  from  suffer¬ 
ing.”  Here  he  broke  down  and  the  rest  of 
his  message  was  read  for  him.  Physicians 
warned  Gandhi  the  fourth  day  that  even 
if  he  survived  he  would  suffer  serious  per¬ 
manent  injury.  He  had  been  drinking  no 
water  and  passing  no  urine.  Unheeding, 
he  spoke  to  the  prayer  meeting  by  micro¬ 
phone  for  two  minutes  and  boasted  that 
he  had  “never  felt  so  well  on  the  fourth  day 
of  a  fast.”  His  voice  was  stronger  too. 

January  17,  his  weight  was  stabilized  at 
107  pounds.  He  sent  Pyarelal  into  the  city 
to  ascertain  whether  it  was  safe  for  Moslems 
to  return.  Hundreds  of  telegrams  arrived 
from  maharajas,  from  Moslems  in  Pakistan, 
and  from  all  parts  of  India.  He  felt  grati¬ 
fied,  but  issued  a  warning  that,  “Neither 
the  Rajas  nor  Maharajas3  nor  the  Hindus 
or  Sikhs  nor  any  others  will  serve  them¬ 
selves  or  India  as  a  whole  if  at  this,  what  is 

3.  Rajas  and  Maharajas  are  princely  titles. 
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to  me  a  sacred  juncture  they  mislead  me 
with  a  view  to  terminating  my  fast.  They 
should  know  that  I  never  feel  so  happy  as 
when  I  am  fasting  for  the  spirit.  This  fast 
has  brought  me  higher  happiness  than 
hitherto.  No  one  need  disturb  this  happy 
state  unless  he  can  honestly  claim  that  in 
hisjourney  he  has  turned  deliberately  from 
Satan  toward  God.”  January  18th,  he  felt 
better  and  permitted  some  light  massage. 
His  weight  remained  at  107  lbs. 


Ever  since  the  fast  began  at  1 1  a.m.  on 
January  13th,  conferences  had  been  meet¬ 
ing  in  the  home  of  Dr.  Rajendra  Prasad, 
the  new  Congress  president,  with  a  view 
to  real  peace  between  divergent  elements 
and  not  just  a  cessation  of  violent  attacks. 
Gandhi  had  told  them  that  mere  paper 
pledges  would  not  shake  his  determination 
to  fast  till  death.  He  asked  pledges  plus 
detailed  plans  for  their  implementation. 
The  delegates  must  not  promise  more 


Gandhi’s  flaming  pyre  is  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  nearly  a  million  Hindus  and  Moslems  who  joined  the  funeral 
procession.  As  the  crowd  chanted  its  conviction  of  Gandhis  immortality,  police  charged  through  the  crowd, 
beating  and  pushing  the  people. 
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than  they  knew  their  followers  were  ready 
to  carry  out.  For  five  days  they  had  been 
talking,  debating,  drafting,  consulting  col¬ 
leagues,  consulting  consciences.  Finally, 
on  the  morning  of  January  18th,  one  hun¬ 
dred  Hindu,  Sikh,  Moslem,  Christian,  and 
Jewish  conferees,  plus  representatives  of 
the  militant  R.S.S.4  and  Hindu  Mahasabha, 
plus  the  High  Commissioner  of  Pakistan, 
and  Prasad,  Nehru,  and  Azad,  presented 
themselves  before  Gandhi.  They  under¬ 
took,  in  writing,  to  “protect  the  life,  prop¬ 
erty,  and  faith”  of  Moslems,  and  guar¬ 
anteed  free  circulation  of  Moslems  in 
areas  where  they  had  feared  to  appear. 
Mosques  would  be  returned  and  their 
Hindu  refugee  occupants  evacuated,  and 
Mohammedan  businessmen  who  had  fled 
or  were  in  hiding  could  resume  their  ac¬ 
tivity.  All  these  improvements  would  be 
introduced  without  benefit  of  police  or 
military;  the  people  would  see  to  them.  As 
earnest  of  the  change,  touching  scenes  of 
Hindu-Moslem  fraternization  had  already 
taken  place  and  they  were  described  to  the 
fasting,  tired  Mahatma. 

He  now  raised  himself  on  his  cot,  fee¬ 
ble  yet  vibrant,  and  addressed  the  dele¬ 
gates.  The  press  had  reported  atrocities 
in  Allahabad,  he  said.  He  plainly  indi¬ 
cated  that  the  R.S.S.  and  Hindu  Mahasabha, 
whose  officials  were  in  the  room,  bore  the 
responsibility.  “If  you  cannot  make  the 
whole  of  India  realize  that  the  Hindus, 
Sikhs,  and  Moslems  are  all  brothers,”  he 
declared,  “it  will  bode  ill  for  both  Domin¬ 
ions.  What  will  happen  to  India  if  they 
both  quarrel?”  This  thought  shook  him 
and  tears  rolled  down  his  hollow  cheeks. 
Onlookers  sobbed.  When  he  regained  con- 

4.  R.S.S.  stood  for  Rashtriya  Sevak  Sangha,  a  highly  disciplined 
organization  of  young  militant  Hindus. 


trol  his  voice  was  too  weak  to  be  heard  and 
he  whispered  his  remarks  into  the  ear 
of  Dr.  Sushila  Nayyar5  who  repeated  them 
aloud.  Were  they  deceiving  him?  Were 
they  trying  to  save  his  life?  He  wanted  to 
go  to  Pakistan.  Would  they  release  him  by 
keeping  the  peace?  Maulana  Azad,  the 
Congress  Moslem  leader,  R.S.S.  spokes¬ 
men,  the  Pakistan  ambassador,  and  a  Sikh 
made  reassuring,  pleading  statements. 
Gandhi  sat  on  his  cot,  silent  and  sunk  in 
thought.  At  that  moment  he  was  deciding 
whether  he  should  die.  He  announced  he 
would  break  the  fast.  First  Parsi,  Moslem, 
and  Japanese  scriptures  were  read  and 
then  the  Hindu  verse: 

Lead  me  from  untruth  to  truth, 

From  darkness  to  light, 

From  death  to  immortality. 

Then  girls  of  the  ashram  sang  a  Hindu 
hymn  and  “When  I  Survey  the  Wondrous 
Cross,”  Gandhi’s  favorite  Christian  hymn. 
At  last,  the  Mahatma  accepted  a  glass  filled 
with  eight  ounces  of  orange  juice  and 
slowly  drank  it.  He  interrupted  to  say  that 
if  the  peace  pledges  were  kept  it  would 
revive  his  wish  to  live  125  years,  or  maybe 
even  133. 

Addressing  the  prayer  meeting  that 
evening,  Gandhi  interpreted  the  pledges 
as  meaning,  “Come  what  may,  there  will  be 
complete  friendship  between  the  Hindus, 
Moslems,  Sikhs,  Christians,  and  Jews,  a 
friendship  not  to  be  broken.”  Sir  Mohamed 
Zafrullah  Khan,  Pakistan  Foreign  Minister 
told  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
at  Lake  Success,  “A  new  and  tremendous 
wave  of  feeling  and  desire  for  friendship 
between  the  two  Dominions  is  sweeping 
the  subcontinent  in  response  to  the  fast.” 

5.  One  of  the  medical  doctors  who  took  care  of  Gandhi. 
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Saint  in  Life  —  Hero  in  Death 


Gandhi  recuperated  for  twelve  days  from  his  last  fast. 
The  first  few  days  he  had  to  be  carried  to  his  evening 
prayers  in  a  chair;  later  he  walked  the  distance  himself, 
supported  by  others.  On  January  30,  1948,  he  was  thus 
walking  to  his  prayer  meeting  when  he  was  shot  down  by 
the  assassin. 


For  five  hours  as  Gandhi’s  body  was  pulled 
through  the  streets  of  Delhi,  Vallabhbhai 
Patel  crouched  on  the  funeral  cart,  his 
head  bowed;  not  once  did  he  raise  it. 
Alongside,  barefoot  in  the  dust,  walked 
Jawaharlal  Nehru.  Said  Nehru:  “I  have  a 
sense  of  utter  shame.” 

The  shame  spread  through  the  world 
with  the  news  of  Gandhi’s  murder.  The 
event  brought  the  shock  of  recognition 
rather  than  the  shock  of  surprise.  More 
forcibly  than  anyone  in  his  age,  Gandhi 
had  asserted  that  love  was  the  law;  how 
else  should  he  die  but  through  hatred? 
He  had  feared  machines  in  the  hands  of 
men  not  wise  enough  to  use  them,  had 
warned  against  the  glib,  the  new,  the 
plausible;  how  else  should  he  die,  but  by  a 
pistol  in  the  hands  of  a  young  intellectual? 

In  the  little  circumstances  surrounding 
Gandhi’s  death,  in  the  sordid  surroundings 
of  his  funeral,  there  were  hints  of  the  real 
Gandhi,  the  Gandhi  who  did  not  escape 
reality  but  pursued  it  in  the  teeth  of  all 

t  “Saints  and  Heroes,”  Time,  Vol.  LI,  No.  6  (February 


the  windy  words  like  “power”  and  “pro¬ 
gress.” 

On  the  night  before  his  death,  Gandhi 
had  recited  a  homely  Gujarati1  couplet 
known  in  Porbandar  (where  he  was  born 
in  1869).  It  went: 

This  is  a  strange  world, 

How  long  have  1  to  play  this  game ? 

His  last  hours  were  full  of  this  sense  of 
imminence.  A  few  minutes  before  his 
assassin  shot  him  down,  Gandhi  had  looked 
at  the  tinny  dollar  watch  that  dangled 
from  his  loincloth.  He  had  been  talking 
with  Sardar  Patel,  Deputy  Prime  Minister 
of  India.  “Let  me  go  now,”  said  Gandhi. 
“It’s  prayer  time  for  me.” 

Then,  with  his  arms  round  the  shoulders 
of  his  grandnieces  Ava  and  Manu,  the 
knobby  brown  man  shuffled  weakly  down 
the  red  sandstone  pathway  leading  from 
Birla  House  to  the  vine-covered  pergola 
which  served  as  his  prayer-meeting  place. 

1.  Gujarati  is  one  of  many  Indian  dialects. 

',  1948). 
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Slowly  he  climbed  the  three  steps  leading 
to  the  pavilion.  A  stocky  young  man  in 
grey  slacks,  a  blue  pullover  and  khaki 
bush  jacket  stepped  forward  and  knelt  at 
Gandhi’s  feet.  He  was  Nathu  Ram  Vinayak 
Godse,  editor  of  the  extremist  newspaper 
Hindu  Rashtra,  which  had  denounced 
Gandhi  as  an  appeaser  of  Moslems.  “You 
are  late  today  for  the  prayer,”  said  the 
murderer.  “Yes,  I  am,”  said  Gandhi. 

Godse  suddenly  pulled  out  a  tiny  Beretta 
automatic  pistol.  He  fired  three  times. 
One  bullet  ripped  into  Gandhi’s  chest,  two 
into  his  belly.  With  hands  folded,  as  if 
welcoming  the  blow,  in  the  gesture  that  is 
both  the  Hindu  greeting  and  the  Christian 
attitude  of  prayer,  Gandhi  fell  backward. 
He  murmured,  “Ai  Ram,  Ai  Ram”  (O  Rama, 
O  Rama),  in  invocation  to  the  gentle  hero 
of  the  Hindu  pantheon,  Gandhi’s  favorite. 

A  sergeant  of  the  Indian  Air  Force 
knocked  the  gun  out  of  Godse’s  hands  and 
the  yelling  crowd  bloodied  the  assassin 
with  blows.  The  police  wrestled  him  loose 
and  bore  him  off  to  jail,  where  he  said: 
“I  am  not  at  all  sorry  for  what  I  have 
done.  . . His  two  male  secretaries  carried 
the  bleeding  Gandhi  into  Birla  House. 
He  never  spoke  again. 

Soon  one  of  Gandhi’s  disciples  appeared 
at  the  door  to  Birla  House,  to  speak  to 
the  crowd. 

“Bapuji  [little  father]  is  finished,”  he 
said.  Just  28  minutes  after  he  was  shot, 
Gandhi  had  died. 

A  moan  went  up  from  the  crowd.  By 
the  thousands,  his  followers  began  to  file 
by  the  dead  man  who  was  draped  in  white 
khadi  (homespun  cotton)  and  sprinkled 
with  rose  petals.  The  crush  became  so 
great  that  the  body  was  finally  put  on  a 
tilted  slab  on  an  outside  balcony,  and 


bathed  in  headlights  so  that  all  might  see. 
At  the  head  burned  five  lamp  wicks  rep¬ 
resenting  the  five  elements  — air,  light, 
water,  earth  and  fire. 

The  good  friend,  disciple  and  political 
heir  of  Gandhi,  India’s  Prime  Minister 
Jawaharlal  Nehru,  spoke  to  the  nation  on 
the  radio,  in  quivering  voice:  “Friends 
and  comrades,  the  light  has  gone  out  of 
our  lives  and  there  is  darkness  every¬ 
where.” 

The  nation  went  into  13-day  mourning. 
The  All-India  radio  broadcast  Gandhi’s 
favorites:  extracts  from  the  Gita,  the 
Upanishads 2  and  the  Koran;  the  Lord’s 
Prayer;  the  Christian  hymn,  When  I  Survey 
the  Wondrous  Cross.  Then,  after  midnight, 
Gandhi’s  youngest  son  Devadas  (who  in¬ 
sisted  that  Gandhi  be  cremated,  as  he  had 
wished)  helped  wash  the  body.  He  and 
Gandhi’s  secretary  Pyarelal  then  wrapped 
the  body  in  pure  white  khadi.  They  put  a 
yellow  paste  of  sandalwood  and  water  on 
his  face. 

The  vehicle  selected  to  bear  this  man  of 
nonviolence  on  his  last  journey  was  a 
weapons  carrier.  Those  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements,  recalling  Gandhi’s  opposi¬ 
tion  to  machines,  did  not  let  the  weapons 
carrier’s  motor  propel  it;  men  with  ropes 
dragged  it  through  New  Delhi’s  streets. 
The  men  were  soldiers,  and  soldiers 
headed  the  cortege.  Police,  about  whom 
Gandhi  also  had  had  his  doubts,  lined  the 
streets.  Overhead,  military  airplanes 
built  to  drop  bombs  on  people  Gandhi 
loved,  dropped  rose  petals  on  Gandhi’s 
bier.  Tanks  and  armored  cars  rumbled 
behind,  as  if  to  make  it  very  clear  that  the 
world  had  said:  “You  are  dead  and  I  will 
not  die  and,  though  you  have  made  me 

2.  Philosophical  discourses  illustrated  by  folktales. 
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feel  uneasy,  I  have  not  listened  to  what 
you  have  been  trying  to  tell  me.” 

In  front  of  the  bier  marched  Gandhi’s 
third  and  fourth  sons,  Ramdas  and 
Devadas,  barefoot.  It  took  almost  five 
hours  for  the  marchers  to  cover  the  six 
miles  to  the  banks  of  the  sacred  river, 
Jumna.  The  surging  crowd,  which  some¬ 
times  threatened  to  engulf  the  funeral 
procession,  threw  rose  petals  at  the  bier, 
shouted  “Mahatma  Gandhi  ki  jai!”  —  “Vic¬ 
tory  to  Great  Soul  Gandhi!” 

At  the  river  bank  the  procession  came 
to  a  held  as  different  as  possible  from  the 
glittering  Taj  Mahal.  This  held  looked 
like  a  junkyard.  Here  and  there  water 
buffalo  were  grazing.  The  Department  of 
Public  Works  had  built  overnight  a  square 
platform  of  brick  and  cement,  three  feet 
high  and  twelve  feet  square.  At  the  four 
corners  were  stumps  of  the  sacred  peepul 
tree.  On  the  platform  was  half  a  ton 
of  sandalwood,  mixed  with  ghi3  (melted 
butter),  insense,  coconuts  and  camphor. 
Gandhi’s  body  was  raised  to  the  pyre. 

As  Gandhi’s  sons  gently  laid  more  san¬ 
dalwood  atop  the  corpse,  the  throng 
pressed  wildly  in.  Screaming  men  tried 
to  get  close  enough  to  place  a  stick  of 
sandalwood  on  the  pyre.  Hysterical  women 
clamored  for  one  last  look;  some  tried  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  pyre.  Soldiers 
and  police  had  to  beat  the  crowd  back 
with  lathis  (police  sticks),  just  as  they 
had  beaten  Gandhi’s  nonviolent  followers 
in  scores  of  demonstrations. 

Son  Ramdas  set  fire  to  the  ghi- soaked 
wood  with  the  charcoal  he  had  carried, 
smoldering,  all  the  way  from  Birla  House. 
Nehru,  Patel,  Governor  General  Earl 

3.  Unrefined  buttermilk  often  used  in  fires  for  fragrance  and  longer 
burning. 


Mountbatten  and  his  Lady  threw  last  rose 
petals  on  the  pyre  as  the  white  smoke  of 
sweet-smelling  sandalwood  rose  against  the 
scarlet  evening  sun.  From  nearly  a  million 
throats  came  the  chant,  half  in  mourning, 
half  in  triumph:  “Mahatma  Gandhi  amar  ho 
gae!”—  “Mahatma  Gandhi  has  become 
immortal!” 

Premier  Nehru,  that  great  and  learned 
and  most  fluent  man,  came  back  to 
Gandhi’s  cooling  pyre  the  day  after  the 
cremation.  He  spoke  a  few  halting,  wistful 
sentences,  like  a  lost  child.  Said  Nehru: 

“Bapuji,  here  are  flowers.  Today,  at 
least,  I  can  offer  them  to  your  bones  and 
ashes.  Where  will  I  offer  them  tomorrow, 
and  to  whom?” 
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Reading  twelve1^ 


Gandhiji's  Daily  Routine 


The  following  account  provides  a  glimpse  into  one  day 
in  the  Mahatma’s  life.  Gandhi  always  practiced  religiously 
and  scrupulously  what  he  preached.  This  harmony  between 
his  thoughts  and  actions  probably  explains  the  strong 
impact  he  had  on  millions  of  Indians.  As  a  result  of  this 
impact,  rarely  was  a  man’s  life  subjected  to  more  rigorous 
public  attention. 


Seventy-seven-year-old  Gandhiji  experi¬ 
menting  with  his  ahimsa 1  in  the  far  off 
East  Bengal  village  of  Shrirampur,  is 
working  at  the  rate  of  18  to  20  hours 
every  day. 

Gandhiji  rises  with  the  lark  at  4  o’clock 
in  the  morning  and  conducts  a  small 
prayer.  Drinking  eight  ounces  of  warm 
water  mixed  in  one  ounce  of  honey, 
Gandhiji  starts  work  which  is  reading, 
writing  or  interviewing. 

Two  hours  later,  he  takes  eight  ounces 
of  fruit  juice,  either  of  orange  or  mosambi 2 
whichever  is  available. 

At  7:30  a.m.,  accompanied  by  some  of 
his  close  associates,  he  strolls  on  for  about 
90  minutes  along  the  narrow,  dew-soaked 
village  footpaths.  This  is  the  time  when 
invariably  news  hawks  hover  around  him. 
He  is  now  increasing  his  walking  hours 
and  the  speed  of  walk,  obviously  preparing 
himself  for  his  contemplated  walking  tour. 

1.  Nonviolence.  2.  Food. 


He  returns  back  at  about  9  o’clock  and 
has  massage  for  about  two  hours,  followed 
by  a  hot  water  bath. 

His  first  full  meal  at  1 1  a.m.  consists 
of  eight  ounces  of  goat’s  milk,  boiled 
vegetables,  about  three  tolas 3  of  paper-thin 
chapatis4  and  some  fruits.  Sometimes  he 
takes  vegetables  boiled  with  rice  as  an 
alternative  to  chapatis. 

While  at  meals,  he  conducts  interviews. 
His  visitors  vary  from  learned  scholars  to 
widows  and  orphans  soliciting  his  advice 
and  help. 

Often  he  sleeps  for  about  half  an  hour 
in  the  afternoon  and  wakes  up  with  clock¬ 
like  precision.  He  takes  about  12  ounces  of 
tender  cocoanut  water  along  with  the 
kernel  if  it  is  tender  too. 

He  puts  a  mud  pack  on  his  stomach  for 
about  half  an  hour,  part  of  his  nature  cure. 
He  spins5  after  a  while,  talking  to  his 

3.  Measure  of  weight.  4.  Thin  pancakes  similar  to  tortillas. 

5.  Gandhi  encouraged  Indians  to  spin  their  own  cloth  instead  of 
buying  British-made  material. 


t  “Gandhiji’s  Present  Routine,”  Harijan,  Vol.  X,  No.  48  (January  5,  1947). 
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visitors  and  cracking  jokes  with  children 
that  throng  around  him. 

After  his  evening  prayer  at  5  p.m., 
Gandhiji  goes  out  for  his  second  walk  in 
the  course  of  the  day. 

Immediately  on  return  he  plunges  into 
work  again  and  his  second  heavy  meal  does 
not  vary  from  the  first  taken  in  the  fore¬ 
noon. 

It  is  a  wild  conjecture  as  to  when  he 


would  retire.  It  may  be  any  time  between 
10  p.m.  and  1  or  2  a.m. 

One  day  in  the  lean  hours  of  the  morn¬ 
ing  at  2:30  a.m.  the  A.P.A.6  correspondent 
saw  light  burning  in  Gandhiji’s  cottage  and 
there  was  sign  of  life  too.  Peeping  in,  he 
found  Gandhiji  at  work.  His  day  had 
begun. 

6.  Associated  Press  Association,  a  news-service  agency. 


Gandhi  is  seen  here  on  one  of  his  numerous  long  walks  in  company  of  his  private  physician  at  his  right,  and 
of  his  secretary,  Mahadev  Desai,  at  his  far  left. 
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Reading  thirteen1' 


Cow  Protection 


Gandhi  explains  in  the  following  excerpt  why  cows 
should  be  protected  in  terms  of  his  all-embracing  feelings 
of  nonviolence,  love  for  truth  and  mankind,  and  his  own 
conception  of  Hinduism.  His  views  placed  the  Hindu 
doctrine  of  cow  worship  in  a  new  perspective. 


Cow  worship  means  to  me  worship  of 
innocence.  For  me,  the  cow  is  the  person¬ 
ification  of  innocence.  Cow  protection 
means  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  the 
helpless.  As  Professor  Vaswani  truly  re¬ 
marks,  cow  protection  means  brotherhood 
between  man  and  beast.  It  is  a  noble 
sentiment. 

The  central  fact  of  Hinduism  is  cow 
protection.  Cow  protection  to  me  is  one 
of  the  most  wonderful  phenomena  in 
human  evolution.  It  takes  the  human  being 
beyond  his  species.  The  cow  to  me  means 
the  entire  sub-human  world.  Man  through 
the  cow  is  enjoined  to  realize  his  identity 
with  all  that  lives.  Why  the  cow  was 
selected  for  apotheosis  is  obvious  to  me. 
The  cow  was  in  India  the  best  companion. 
She  was  the  giver  of  plenty.  Not  only  did 
she  give  milk,  but  she  also  made  agricul¬ 
ture  possible.  The  cow  is  a  poem  of  pity. 
One  reads  pity  in  the  gentle  animal.  She 
is  the  mother  to  millions  of  Indian  man¬ 
kind.  Protection  of  the  cow  means  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  whole  dumb  creation  of 


God.  The  ancient  seer,  whoever  he  was, 
began  with  the  cow.  The  appeal  of  the 
lower  order  of  creation  is  all  the  more 
forcible  because  it  is  speechless.  Cow 
protection  is  the  gift  of  Hinduism  to  the 
world.  And  Hinduism  will  live  so  long  as 
there  are  Hindus  to  protect  the  cow. 

I  would  not  kill  a  human  being  for  pro¬ 
tecting  a  cow,  as  I  will  not  kill  a  cow  for 
saving  a  human  life,  be  it  ever  so  precious. 

The  cow  question  is  a  big  question.  The 
greatest  for  a  Hindu.  I  yield  to  no  one  in 
my  regard  for  the  cow.  Hindus  do  not 
fulfil  their  trust  so  long  as  they  do  not 
possess  the  ability  to  protect  the  cow.  That 
ability  can  be  derived  either  from  body 
force  or  soul  force.  To  attempt  cow  pro¬ 
tection  by  violence  is  to  prostitute  to  a 
base  end  the  grand  significance  of  cow 
protection.  As  a  Musalman  friend  writes, 
beef-eating  which  is  merely  permissible 
in  Islam  will  become  a  duty,  if  compulsion 
is  resorted  to  by  Hindus.  The  latter  can 
protect  the  cow  only  by  developing  the 
faculty  for  dying,  for  suffering.  The  only 


t  M.  K.  Gandhi,  How  to  Serve  the  Cow,  Bharattan  Kumarappa,  ed.  (Ahmedabad,  India:  Navaiivan  Publishing; 
House,  1954). 
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chance  Hindus  have,  of  saving  the  cow 
in  India  from  the  butcher’s  knife,  is  by 
trying  to  save  Islam  from  the  impending 
peril  and  trusting  their  Musalman  country¬ 
men  to  return  nobility,  i.e.,  voluntarily 
to  protect  the  cow  out  of  regard  for  their 
Hindu  countrymen.  The  Hindus  must 
scrupulously  refrain  from  using  any  vio¬ 
lence  against  the  Musalmans.  Suffering 
and  trust  are  attributes  of  soul  force.  I 
have  heard  that  at  big  fairs  if  a  Musalman 
is  found  in  possession  of  cows  or  even 
goats,  he  is  at  times  forcibly  dispossessed. 
Those,  who,  claiming  to  be  Hindus  thus 
resort  to  violence,  are  enemies  of  the  cow 
and  of  Hinduism.  The  best  and  the  only 
way  to  save  the  cow  is  to  save  the  Khilafat.1 
I  hope  therefore  that  every  non-cooperator 
will  strain  himself  to  the  utmost  to  prevent 
the  slightest  tendency  to  violence  in  any 
shape  or  form,  whether  to  protect  the 
cow  or  any  other  animal  or  to  effect  any 
other  purpose. 

1.  This  means  that  by  protecting  the  religious  and  civil  liberties  of  the 
Moslems,  the  Hindus  would  win  their  friendship  and  both  groups 
would  live  in  harmony  and  respect  one  another’s  religious  differences. 
See  note  3,  Reading  six. 


The  Hindus  reverence  the  cow  as  they 
reverence  the  Brahmana.2  But  the  case  is 
not  so  outside  India.  So  there  is  no  pro¬ 
hibition  in  the  religion  of  our  Musalman 
brothers  against  the  slaughter  of  cows. 
And  if  a  Musalman  brother  slays  a  cow,  for 
instance  during  Id,3  on  what  ground  can  a 
Hindu  raise  his  hand  to  strike  him?  In 
order  to  save  the  cow  you  can  only  sacri¬ 
fice  your  own  life;  you  cannot  take 
another’s  life,  nor  can  you  even  cherish 
anger  against  him.  My  brother  Maulana 
Mohammed  Ali  in  one  of  his  speeches 
today  said  one  thing  on  this  matter,  which 
I  realize  as  very  true.  He  says  that  three- 
fourths  of  the  responsibility  for  cow 
slaughter  in  India  lies  with  the  Hindus; 
and  the  Musalmans  are  guilty  of  only  one- 
fourth.  For  cows  that  are  slain  really  come 
from  Hindu  custody.  I  have  actually  seen 
in  Bombay  ship-loads  of  cows  being  sent 
out  from  India  for  slaughter  in  other 
lands.  It  is  the  Hindus  that  do  cow-selling 
business,  and  not  the  Musalmans. 

2.  Sacred  books  of  the  Hindu  religion. 

3.  Moslem  holiday  celebrating  the  first  day  of  a  moon  cycle. 
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Reading  fourteen 


Why  Spin? 


In  addition  to  defending  Indian  rights  and  working  for 
the  cause  of  Indian  freedom,  Gandhi  was  also  deeply 
involved  in  domestic  programs  designed  to  promote  pride, 
dignity,  self-reliance  and  national  strength  among  Indians. 
India  had  to  attain  independence  in  spirit  before  gaining 
political  independence  from  the  British. 

One  of  the  programs  Gandhi  initiated  and  fought  for 
was  the  spinning  of  cotton.  He  wanted  every  Indian  to 
learn  how  to  spin  cotton  and  make  his  own  cloth  ( khadi ). 
Because  homespun  cloth  was  to  replace  British-made 
material,  Gandhi  regarded  home-spinning  not  only  as  a 
step  toward  India’s  economic  independence  from  the 
British,  but  also  as  a  symbol  of  a  new  and  productive  India. 


I  feel  convinced  that  the  revival  of  hand¬ 
spinning  and  hand-weaving  will  make  the 
largest  contribution  to  the  economic  and 
the  moral  regeneration  of  India.  The 
millions  must  have  a  simple  industry  to 
supplement  agriculture.  Spinning  was  the 
cottage  industry  years  ago,  and  if  the 
millions  are  to  be  saved  from  starvation, 
they  must  be  enabled  to  reintroduce  spin¬ 
ning  in  their  homes  and  every  village  must 
repossess  its  own  weaver. 

I  would  favour  the  use  of  the  most 
elaborate  machinery,  if  thereby  India’s 
pauperism  and  resulting  idleness  be 
avoided.  I  have  suggested  hand-spinning 
as  the  only  ready  means  of  driving  away 
penury  and  making  famine  of  work  and 


wealth  impossible.  The  spinning  wheel 
itself  is  a  piece  of  valuable  machinery,  and 
in  my  own  humble  way  I  have  tried  to 
secure  improvements  in  it  in  keeping  with 
the  special  conditions  of  India.  The  only 
question,  therefore,  that  a  lover  of  India 
and  humanity  has  to  address  himself  to  is 
how  best  to  devise  practical  means  of 
alleviating  India’s  wretchedness  and 
misery. 

If  he  would  visualize  the  picture  of  the 
Indian  skeleton,  he  must  think  of  the 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  population  which  is 
working  its  own  fields,  and  which  has 
practically  no  occupation  for  at  least  four 
months  in  the  year,  and  which  therefore 
lives  on  the  borderland  of  starvation. 


t  M.  K.  Gandhi,  Khadi  (hand-spun  cloth),  Why  and  How  (Ahmedabad,  India:  Navajivan  Publishing  House,  1955). 
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This  is  the  normal  condition.  The  ever 
recurring  famines  make  a  large  addition 
to  this  enforced  idleness.  What  is  the 
work  that  these  men  and  women  can  easily 
do  in  their  own  cottages  so  as  to  supplement 
their  very  slender  resources?  Does  any  one 
still  doubt  that  it  is  only  hand-spinning 
and  nothing  else? 

Cottage  manufacture  of  yarn  and  cloth 
cannot  be  expensive  even  as  domestic 
cookery  is  not  expensive  and  cannot  be 
replaced  by  hotel  cookery.  Over  twenty- 
five  crores1  of  the  population  will  be  doing 
their  own  hand-spinning  and  having  yarn 
thus  manufactured  woven  in  neighbouring 
localities.  This  population  is  rooted  to 
the  soil,  and  has  at  least  four  months  in 
the  year  to  remain  idle. 

If  they  spin  during  those  hours  and 
have  the  yarn  woven  and  wear  it,  no  mill- 
made  cloth  can  compete  with  their  Khadi. 
The  cloth  thus  manufactured  will  be  the 
cheapest  possible  for  them. 

What  is  claimed  for  spinning  is  that: 

1.  It  supplies  the  readiest  occupation 
to  those  who  have  leisure  and  are  in 
want  of  a  few  coppers; 

2.  it  is  known  to  the  thousands; 

3.  it  is  easily  learnt; 

4.  it  requires  practically  no  outlay  of 
capital; 

5.  the  wheel  can  be  easily  and  cheaply 
made.  Most  of  us  do  not  yet  know  that 
spinning  can  be  done  even  with  a  piece 
of  tile  and  splinter; 

6.  the  people  have  no  repugnance  to  it; 

7.  it  affords  immediate  relief  in  times 
of  famine  and  scarcity; 

8.  it  alone  can  stop  the  drain  of  wealth 
which  goes  outside  India  in  the  purchase 
of  foreign  cloth; 

1.  Anglo-Indian  term  for  ten  million. 


9.  it  automatically  distributes  the  mil¬ 
lions  thus  saved  among  the  deserving 
poor; 

10.  even  the  smallest  success  means 
so  much  immediate  gain  to  the  people; 

11.  it  is  the  most  potent  instrument  of 
securing  cooperation  among  the  people. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  want  of 
faith  among  the  middle  classes  which  alone 
can  supply  the  required  number  of 
workers.  The  greater  difficulty  still  is  the 
disinclination  of  the  people  to  take  to 
Khadi  in  the  place  of  the  fine-looking  mill- 
made  cloth.  The  dearness  of  Khadi  during 
the  transition  stage  is  an  additional  dif¬ 
ficulty.  If  the  people  respond  to  the 
spinning  resolution  in  sufficient  numbers, 
Khadi  can  be  made  to  compete  with  mill- 
made  cloth.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
movement  does  require  for  its  success  a 
little  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  people. 
Even  this  direct  sacrifice  will  not  be 
necessary  if  we  had  our  own  Government 
mindful  of  the  wants  of  the  peasants  and 
determined  to  protect  them  against  foreign 
competition.  Voluntary  sacrifice  for  a  time 
by  the  middle  class  can  do  what  the 
Government  would  do  if  it  was  national. 

There  is  no  question  of  waste  of  energy. 
Have  the  thousands  of  our  sisters,  to  whom 
Dr.  Ray  was  previously  giving  doles  of 
charity  and  is  now  giving  honourable 
employment  and  making  them  partly  or 
wholly  self-supporting,  wasted  their  en¬ 
ergy?  They  have  no  other  occupation  save 
that  of  begging  or  starving.  Is  it  waste  of 
energy  for  young  men  to  be  going  to  the 
villages,  studying  their  wants,  feeling  for 
them  and  helping  them  onward?  Is  it 
waste  of  energy  for  thousands  of  well-to-do 
young  men  and  women  to  think  of  the 
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poor  half-fed  millions  and  for  their  sake 
to  set  apart  half  an  hour  religiously  to 
spinning  on  their  behalf?  If  one  man  or 
woman  spins  for  a  few  pice2  when  he  or 
she  has  no  other  occupation,  it  is  so  much 
gain;  if  one  man  or  woman  spins  as  a 
sacrifice,  it  is  also  so  much  gain.  If  there  is 
one  activity  in  which  it  is  all  gain  and  no 
loss,  it  is  hand-spinning. 

The  disease  of  the  masses  is  not  want 
of  money  so  much  as  it  is  want  of  work. 
Labour  is  money.  He  who  provides  digni¬ 
fied  labour  for  the  millions  in  their  cot¬ 
tages,  provides  food  and  clothing,  or  which 
is  the  same  thing,  money.  The  charkha 3 
provides  such  labour.  Till  a  better  sub¬ 
stitute  is  found,  it  must,  therefore,  hold 
the  held. 

Mechanization  is  good  when  the  hands 
are  too  few  for  the  work  intended  to  be 
accomplished.  It  is  an  evil  when  there  are 
more  hands  than  required  for  the  work, 
as  is  the  case  in  India.  I  may  not  use  a 
plough  for  digging  a  few  square  yards  of 

2.  Small  monetary  unit.  3.  A  spinning  wheel. 


a  plot  of  land.  The  problem  with  us  is  not 
how  to  find  leisure  for  the  teeming  millions 
inhabiting  our  villages.  The  problem  is 
how  to  utilize  their  idle  hours,  which  are 
equal  to  the  working  days  of  six  months 
in  the  year.  Strange  as  it  may  appear, 
every  mill  generally  is  a  menace  to  the 
villagers.  I  have  not  worked  out  the 
figures,  but  I  am  quite  safe  in  saying  that 
every  mill-hand  does  the  work  of  at  least 
ten  labourers  doing  the  same  work  in  their 
villages.  In  other  words,  he  earns  more 
than  he  did  in  his  village  at  the  expense 
of  ten  fellow-villagers.  Thus  spinning  and 
weaving  mills  have  deprived  the  villagers 
of  a  substantial  means  of  livelihood.  It 
is  no  answer  in  reply  to  say  that  they  turn 
out  cheaper,  better  cloth,  if  they  do  so  at 
all.  For,  if  they  have  displaced  thousands 
of  workers,  the  cheapest  mill  cloth  is 
dearer  than  the  dearest  Khadi  woven  in 
the  villages.  Coal  is  not  dear  for  the  coal 
miner  who  can  use  it  there  and  then,  nor 
is  Khadi  dear  for  the  villager  who  man¬ 
ufactures  his  own  Khadi. 
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Conclusions 


1 .  Gandhi  made  it  a  point  to  warn  his  opponents  of  his 
plans.  Do  you  think  this  unusual  tactic  helped  his 
opponents  or  was  it  used  by  Gandhi  as  an  effective 
weapon?  Explain. 

2.  Most  of  Gandhi’s  political  activity  involved  the  public 
breaking  of  laws  he  considered  unjust.  Was  his  action 
legitimate?  Was  it  consistent  with  his  belief  that  means 
are  at  least  as  important  as  ends  and  must  always  be 
just  and  true?  Under  what  circumstances,  if  at  all,  can 
breaking  the  law  be  justified? 

3.  What  are  some  examples  of  Gandhian  thought  and 
practice  from  the  current  world  scene?  Evaluate  the 
ongoing  influence  of  the  Mahatma. 
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